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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE KEEPER. 


Prize Story. 
By Eleanor C. Lewis. 


About forty miles inland from the coast of Cal- 
ifornia, is a long narrow valley, curving in and 
out to suit the vagaries of a boisterous little riv- 
er—the San Miguel. 

A high-banked railroad adapts itself just as 
faithfully to the undulating line of water. Twice, 
however, in the valley’s length, it crosses the 
stream by covered bridges, emerging from them to 
wind on as before by the water’s edge. 

The first bridge is within a quarter of a mile 
from the entrance of the valley, and the little vil- 
lage of Dickson’s Junction is in plain sight. 
second bridge is three miles from the first, in 
the lonely heart of the hills. The hills forma 


The: 


with unusual animation. 
But as they went up the long street, hand in 


almost ridicule, with which they were greeted. 


the child, especially, must have attracted 
attention with her outlandish dress and fright- 
ened, wild little face. 

It was only human nature, after all, that 
the children should giggle and the grown-up 
people stare; but all the same, the child felt it. 
| Thereafter there was a new element in her 
| life,—the sense of grief and personal hurt. 
| She would not refuse to go with her father, 
! since he liked to have his little girl with him, 








sloping background for the keeper’s house 
at the north end of the bridge, but in front 
they rise so steep as to seem almost perpen- 
dicular. 

No other houses are in sight. The nearest 
is at Dickson’s Junction. A number of 
trains pass, day and night, but none stop 
at the keeper’s house. 

The “keeper” of this bridge, some years 
ago, was a Scotchman called Donald Craigie, 
—a hard-featured, tall and large-boned man, 
with stooping shoulders and weather-beaten 
face. 

In his earlier days he had been a miner,— 
an adventuresome and successful one. But 
all at once misfortune came upon him. The 
bank failed in which he had placed his earn- 
ings; there were many sad hearts, but his, 
perhaps, was saddest. 

Not only was the work of a life- 
time gone, but the hopes of a 
lifetime, too. The old mother in 
Scotland, whom he had left when 
a mere boy, he could not now ex- 
pect to see. 

When the news of her death 
came, a few months afterward, he 
was hardly surprised,—he had 
felt in his heart that it would be 
so. But this was not the worst; 
a few weeks more, and his sweet 
wife died, leaving him alone in 
the world with a helpless baby 
daughter. 

And now for a year or two he 
carried on a desperate struggle 
with fortune; so desperate that it 
is not much wonder he grew bit- 
terand gloomy. When, at last, 
throngh an old mining acquain- 
tance, who, more fortunate than 
himself, was now a wealthy direc- 
tor of the San Miguel railroad, he 
was offered the post of bridge- 
keeper, he was glad to accept it. 
The pay was small, but it was 
sure; and above all, it gave hima 
home and the chance of keeping 
little Jenny under his own care. 

So here, in the rough cottage by the bridge, he 
anchored, and was bridge-tender, housekeeper and 
father all in one. He taught Jenny her alphabet 
when she was old enough; he made her clothes— 
and curious affairs they were; he whittled out 
little playthings for her; he told her rambling 
and poorly-invented stories, and found the interest 
of his life in her daily pleasures and griefs. 

Once a fortnight in summer, once a month, or 
less, in the rainy season, he went to the Junction 
for provisions, matches, thread, or whatever was 
needed in his little household. He spoke to no 
one except those he had dealings with. His old 
acquaintances he quite passed by. 

With bowed head and hasty steps he went 
through the town, did the necessary errands, and 
hurried away, breathing more freely as he left the 
houses behind him, and entering the deep valley, 
came nearer to his bridge and Jenny. For Jenny 
was such a comfort! 

She was growing up into a slender, delicate 
little creature, warm-hearted and loving, but 
sensitive and grave beyond her years. The 
father and child lived like two hermits, saying 
little to each other, happy in the mere being to- 
gether. 

It was a great day when she first went to the 
village, when she was in her sixth year. Part of 
the way her father carried her, part of the way she 














trotted by his side, her hand in his, and talking | was no knowing when the weather would let them 


get there again, and various things were needed. 
A soft but not unpleasant rain was falling as the 


hand, somehow her baby eagerness died away. | two went down the main street to Jansen’s store 
She felt rather than understood the amusement, | and grocery combined. 


“There’s old Craigie and his girl,” said one per- 


And they must have been a queer-looking pair,— | son to another, as they passed. 







































but each trip to the town was a small torture to | 
her. | 

Craigie—long used to being the object of a not 
too kindly attention—hardly noticed that bestowed | 
upon the child, except as it reflected on himself, | 
and formed one reason more why they should | 
keep to themselves and be all in all to each other. 
So back they would go from the town, and at the 
first sight of the bridge, his heart would warm. 

‘‘Weel, Jinny,” he would say, “here’s oor brig 
again.” And with intuitive womanliness, the 
child felt that she ought not to sadden poor fa- 
ther with her troubles, so she locked them in her 
own small breast. 

In this monotonous way the time passed on till 
the winter that Jenny was nine years old. The 
dry season had been unusually prolonged and 
hot, so that when the winter rains at last set in, 
they were everywhere welcomed. 

The hills grew faintly green and the air had an 
almost springtide warmth. But Donald Craigie 
shook his head rather ominously when Jenny 
cried out that she wished this nice warm weather 
would last a long time. 

“It’s up to nae guid, I’m thinkin’,” said he. 
“Tt luiks to me like there ’ud be a reg’lar doon- 
pour by to-morrer, or sooner.” 

When their early dinner was over, he proposed 











going to Dickson’s; for, as he told Jenny, there 





Owing to the rain, there were more loungers 
than usual in the store, and as is the way with an 


idle crowd, they gave all their attention to the last | . : aie oa 
; in expectation of a fight, half from real regret as 
| they looked at the sobbing child. 


new comer. 

Craigie entered the store without looking roune, 
and walked straight to the counter. “I want a 
dooble box 0’ matches,” said he, “a paper o’ 
ye’st, a gahllon o’ molasses and a cahn o’ oil.” 

These orders were filled in the midst of an at- 
tentive silence on the part of the audience. Then 
Jansen, who was a big coarse-grained fellow, 
made bold possibly by so many spectators, 
winked at them as if to say, “We'll have a little 
fun,” and addressed Craigie,— 


“Matches, molasses, oil and yeast; here they | 


” 


are, sir; now what else? 

“Nothin’,” said Craigie, shortly, and pulled 
out his leather purse. 

“But these things are for your house,” urged 
Jansen. ‘These are for your house; don’t ye 
want something for yourself? Checked shirts, 
now, or”’—— 

“Noo, I till you,” said Craigie, who by this time 
had taken from his purse the right amount of 
change. 

“Or for your little gal now; an apern, or—or— 
a hat, you know,” continued Jansen, with a side 


glance as he spoke at the very nondescript article 
that covered the child’s head. 

At the word hat there was an audible titter from 
the loungers, and Jansen, catching his advantage, 
went on, “Or maybe a dress now ?” 
the laugh was universal and louder. 


This time 


Poor Jenny stood there mute, miserable, shame- 
faced; a tiny mark for so many arrows. But 
something in the laugh and the general stare 
seemed to rouse Craigie, not so much to anger, 
as to the perception that there must be 
thing really amiss to cause it. 

He looked down at Jenny’s little quivering face, 

and for the first time, perhaps, 


some- 


was aware that the head -gear 
which framed it was in no re- 


spect like ordinary head-gear. Ile 


saw, too, the queer tags with 
which her dress was adorned, and 
the mottled frontispiece, which 


only by courtesy could be called 
an apron. 

This, to him, aspect of 
things, took his mind quite away 
from the sneering tone of the store- 
keeper, and from the interested 
crowd. Ile looked like a 
who had just woke up. 


new 


nan 


“Ye may be reet,”” he said at 
last; “she an’ I lives aloone like, 


an’ I luik at little but keepin’ 
her warm.” 
Then he turned to Jenny. 


What ‘ud ye like, me bairn? A 
nice ap’on ‘stead o’ this?” look- 
ing at the article with which she 
was misadorned. 

Seared, yet fascinated 
thought of the apron, 
looked up at her father with a face 
that expressed a pleasure he was 
quick to us the 
calicooes he; “an’, 
Jinny, ye sall pick for yoursel.” 


the 


she 


by 


new 


read. “Shoo 


then,” said 


Jansen must surely have been, 

drinking some of his own whis- 
key, for in general he was too 
sharp a business man to insult 
paying customers; he 
very likely felt that public senti- 
ment was on his side and inst 
Craigie, whose silent, unsociable 
ways were not at all in his fa- 
vor. 
At any rate, under pretence of getting calicoes, 
he pulled down a pile of figured chintzes and cre- 
tonnes. One piece in particular he unfolded be- 
fore the child. It was a dark ground, covered 
with figures of gandy birds, presumably parrots, 
and monkeys climbing impossible palim-trees. 
Jansen put his finger, as if by chance, on one of 
the monkeys, saying with a wink as he did so 
“This is about your style, I reckon.” 

A roar of laughter followed this sally. Craigie 
made a quick, wrathful movement toward Jan- 
sen, but found himself arrested by Jenny’s cling- 
ing hands. The child was weeping wildly. 

“O taither! faither!” she kept saying, 
away, coome home.” 

He hesitated a moment, but finally, stooping, 
took her in his arms and faced the loungers with 
blazing eyes and a kind of rough and savage 
dignity. By this time they were all silent, half 


besides, 








‘coome 


“T suppoose,” said Craigie in his strong, harsh 
tones, now full of suppressed passion, “I suppoose 
ye think it fune to laugh at a mitherless baby ’at 
niver hairmed ye”—turning to go—“ye mah think 
it fune noo, an’ ye mah think different sume day, 
when yer ain bairns are mitherless.” 

The men parted right and left, without a word, 
leaving a lane to the door. When it closed 
hind him, two or three, who had laughed among 
the loudest, looked after him, and remembered 
afterwards how as he turned the corner and dis- 
appeared in the drizzling rain, Jenny, whom he 
still held, suddenly put an arm around his neck, 
as if to steady herself. 

All the merriment was over. Jansen made an 
uneasy attempt at a joke, as he folded the monkey 
pattern; but no one laughed. The common feel- 
ing was expressed when Jim Barker blew from his 
mouth a quid with some violence, and said,— 

“I’m durned if ever I laughs at them two 
again!” 


be- 








Ah no! no one would laugh at them again! 
“Dinna mind it, Jinny,” said her father, as the 
two neared home. 

“No, father,’ 


’ 


answered Jenny; yet her lips 
| quivered as she said it. 

| Meantime the rain grew heavier, and if possi- 
! By the time they reached the bridge, 


ble, wetter. 
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they were drenched. ‘The swollen river was roar- 
ing below, beating against the stone piers with a 
deep, angry growl. 

Donald Craigie examined the timbers closely, 
almost inch by inch; and it was with a troubled 
face that he said to Jenny, on entering the house,— 

“I’m thinkin’ there’ull be trouble, my bairn, if 
the water gaes on risin’.” 

Indeed, his anxiety was so great that Jenny 
quite forgot her recent grief, and the two ate their | 
evening meal in silence. It was five in the after- 
noon when they reached home; in half an hour 
the east-bound freight-train passed, at six o'clock 
the express, and after each one Craigie made a 
careful and minute inspection of the bridge. 

There was to be another train at eight o’clock, 
then no more till midnight. 

Jenny, tired out, fell asleep at last by the fire. 
Her father put her on the bed without undressing 
her, and settled himself for a short nap in his 
chair. But he could not sleep. The noise of the 
storm grew louder, the cry of the river sharper, 
and an anxiety possessed him that he could in 
no way control. 

Twice, lantern in hand, he went out, crossing 
and recrossing the long, gloomy bridge. All was 
safe, however, and he called himself a fool for his 
pains. Still, he could not rest; and ata quarter 
of eight o'clock he started for a third trip. 

Some noise he made woke Jenny, and she asked 
if the train was gone. “Not yet, my bairn; but 
I'm gacin’ oot to see that a’s safe.” 

So saying, he bent over Jenny and kissed her. 
“Ilow wad ye like it, Jinny,” said he, “to gae 
where there’d be nae trains by night, an’ nae brig, 
wi’ the water swirlin’ ?” 

“Why, father!” said Jenny, with wide-open 
er 

“I’m nae sayin’ that,’ he answered; “but we'll 
think of it, we'll think of it, my bairn.” And 
with a final kiss, he went out into the storm. 

Jenny, flattening her face against the window, 
watched the lantern bobbing in and out, till it dis- 
appeared. 
bridge. 


eyes, “wad ve like it, vers 


By this she knew he had entered the 


Half a minute, perhaps, slipped by, when all at 
once her heart gave a bound, then seemed actually 
to stand still, for above the noise of the storm, 
a dull, grinding roar met her ear,—then a thud,— 
then the rush of the storm once more. 

It took but a few minutes for her to reach the 
bridge and call “Faither!” forgetting that even if 
all were well, he could not possibly hear her in 
that elemental din. 

No voice, no light, came through the rain to 
meet her, and hope died in her heart; she knew 
him no But—the train! 
At that thought her scared senses came back to 
her. ‘There was no time to cry. She must take 
her father’s place as far as possible, and try to 
stop the train. } 

She hurried back to the house, and with grave, 
unchildish forethought, took off her shoes, tor 
fear of slipping on the wet timbers, tied a shawl 
firmly around her, and lighting another lantern, 
started again for the bridge. 


she should see more. 


Once within it, she advanced cautiously, throw- 
ing the light of the lantern before each step. It 
was only too easy now to see what had happened. 
The middle pier had given way, carrying with it 





in its fall both beams and planking. Between the 
two halves of the bridge, there now yawned a 
black gulf, but feebly spanned by a ragged, shiv- 
ering timber, whose length had secured it a mo- 
mentary hold. The whole structure, indeed, was | 
trembling, and the other piers might any moment 

follow the first. | 

Imagine it—the shaking bridge; the tremulous | 
flare of the lantern against the darkness ; the long, | 
wet beam spanning a black chasm up through | 
which came the growl of the wild river, down to 
meet which came the stormy rush of the wind; 
and in the midst of it all 
space—the child. 

There was but one thing to do, and she did it. 
Unsteadily balancing herself, and clutching the 
lantern tightly, she began to cross the beam. Her 
little bare feet clung to it like fingers. Step by step 
she advanced, though the wind seemed to snatch 
at her, and clutch her limbs, and try to throw her 
into the raging darkness below. 

Once she almost stood still, afraid to go back or 
forward. Then she felt the timber quiver, and with 
a desperate effort, she broke inte a run that 
carried her over the gulf. She stumbled, but had 
no time for more than one backward glance, 
which showed her a blank where the beam had 
been. 

A few steps more, and her feet felt the wet, 
gravelly earth of the open track, down which she 
fairly flew, in the face of wind and rain. 

It had taken precious time—that perilous pas- 
sage—and she knew that unless she could reach 
the straight line of track beyond the curve, all she 
had done would be in vain. And she did reach 
it, just as a luminous glow at the far end marked 
the approaching head-light of the engine. 

The sight gave her new strength, and she ran 


& mere speck in 





swiftly forward, waving the lantern from side to 
side, till all at once something seemed to give way | 
within her, and she fell heavily to the earth. 
When, after much panting and puffing, the great 
engine stopped, it was half a yard, perhaps, from 
a little heap that lay across the track, with a 
broken lantern beside it. 





“It’s a child,” explained the engineer to the 
men who came running up. “Why,” looking 
more closely, “it’s old Craigie’s girl. I've seen 
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her playing by the bridge. Something's hap- 
pened to bring her here.” 

A couple of brakemen hastily caught up lan- 
terns andran ahead. When, in a few minutes, 
they came back, it was with pale faces and voices 
shaken with excitement, that they told their 
story. 

“How the child got over, I don’t know,” said 
one; “for the middle of the bridge is gone, cut 
clean out.” 

There was a great stir at the Junction after the 
train had steamed back, and the reason made 
known. But silence fell on all, when a_ big 
brakeman carried tenderly into the waiting- 
room, a limp, childish figure, whose face, wet with 
the rain, was deathly white, and whose feet were 
bare and bleeding. 

There was quite a crowd of people, but they fell 
back to give her air, while the doctor and some 
ladies from the train chafed her limbs, and in every 
way tried to rouse her trom her faint. 

They were so far successtul that at last her eye- 
lids fluttered, then slowly opened, and she looked 
about her. Big Jansen’s face, near by, this time 
full of an anxiety and grief that almost trans- 
formed it, was nevertheless familiar to her, and 
seemed to bring her suddenly to the memory of 
what had happened. 

“Mr. Jansen,” she said, softly, ‘“‘faither meant 
to mak’ me luik nice. WethoughtI did. Per’aps 
he didna ken how. But’’—after a second’s pause 
—‘he’ll no be back, the water”—-- 

The babyish voice trailed into silence. The eye- 
lids closed. The doctor, still kneeling beside her, 
quickly put his hand on her wrist, then over her 
heart. When at length he looked up, he tried to 
speak, but could not. ‘Then he turned and walked 
abruptly out of the cirele, to hide the tears that 
filled his eves. 

There was a long silence, broken only by sobbing 
from the ladies who stood around. 

You should have seen little Jenny’s face the next 
day, so smiling and white in her coffin. Another 
long coffin stood beside hers, but this was closed ; 
for when they found Donald Craigie’s body, half 
a mile below the bridge, it was crushed almost 
beyond recognition. 

There is now a new bridge anda new keeper, 
who is a popular man at Dickson's. But there is 
no one who speaks otherwise than geatly of “poor 
Craigie ;” and no one whose voice will not tremble 
a littke when he tells you about Jenny. Out in 
the village graveyard, which slants up the nearest 
nll, is a white stone on which is cut, not too 
artistically, a weeping willow. Under the willow 
are these words : 

“To the memory of Donald Craigie, and Jenny, 
his daughter, who died in trying to save others. 
This stone is put up by Henry Jansen.” 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S DAY. 
When the roses climb the bowers, 
Let us fill God's house with flowers; 
Every lily, every rose, 
The Eternal Goodness shows, 
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For the Companion, 


TOM’S RIDE. 


It was in the month of July. 
hot one. 


The day was a 
It was a little past noon, and nothing 
broke the stillness except the shrill noise, now 
and then, of a Katydid. 

Mrs. Elroy’s big rocking-chair stood in the 
front hall, midway between two open doors. Mrs. 
Elroy was sitting in it dozing. The turkey-wing 
she used for a fan lay on the floor by her side, and 
upon it were stretched two kittens as sound asleep 
as their mistress. 

“Hello there! Hello!” was shouted by some 
one out in the road in front of the house. 

“Well, what’s wantin’ ?” responded Mrs. Elroy, 
as she roused herself and framed her ample form 
in the doorway, at the same time giving their true 
level to a pair of stout silver “specs” that had be- 
come slightly awry. 

“Could we get a little fresh cow’s milk, 
ma’am ?” asked a tawny-faced man, peering out 
of the front end of a covered wagon. 

“Guess he thinks we have goat’s milk and 
might give him some of that, gran’ma.” 

“Hush, Tom; them’s ‘gyptians, an’ that’s their 
way, p’r’aps,” she whispered to ber grandson, as 


he pushed past her and ran down through the | 


yard and out to the wagon. 

“We've got some of this mornin’s milkin’ left 
over. 
said Mrs. Elroy, speaking to the stranger. 

“That’s jes’ what we want,” said the gypsy, as 
he leaped from his wagon with a half-gallon jug 
in his hand, from which he drew a corncob stop- 
per and poured a dribbling stream of some sort 
of liquid upon the ground. Tom’s sharp eyes 
had been scanning the gypsies in the wagon while 
he talked to a black-eyed woman on the front 
seat, who was trying to quiet a hungry babe. 

“Looks to me ’sif those ’gyptians need fresh 
water more than they do fresh milk,” was the 
comment he made to his grandmother in the milk 
cellar. 

“What's the damage ?” said the gypsy, crowd- 
ing the cob into the mouth of the jug after Mrs. 
Elroy had brought it back to him full of milk. 
“The what ?” said the old lady. 

“The charge—the price ?” 
“Oh! "Bout a bit, I reckon,” was her answer. 
“Gran’ma, don’t take any money for the milk, 





because I told the woman in the wagon we'd give 
her all she wanted for her baby. Please don’t.” 
“Well, I won't then, long as you promised it, 
but you must be keerful how you make promises. 
Sometimes they're awful troublesome to meet.” 
“Thanky, ma'am, thanky, bub. 
both o’ ye,” 


Yer too good, 
said the man, twirling the jug by a 
leather strap that passed through the handle. He 
then hurried down to where he had left his wag- 
on, climbed into it and drove away. 

Two hours later, Mrs. Elroy came bustling out 
to where her grandson, with his hat off, his face 
red and sweating at every pore, was amusing him- 
self by trying to put a blind-bridle on a calf. 

“Child alive! What in the world are 
doin’ ?” cried the old lady. 

“Why, I wanted to see if the cow would know 
her calf with this bridle on it, that’s all, grand- 
ma,” said the youth, whose dozen years had all 
been spent in the city, and who now found fun 


you 


for forty boys. 

“Well, yer gran’pa’s got another spell o’ the 
colic, an’ ’s got it powerful bad, too; an’ there 
aint a drop of ‘Number Six’ in the bottle, an’ Silas 
aint hyer to send fur some, an’ I don’t know what 
in the world I’m to do.” 

“Why, gran’ma, I’ll bridle old Bets and ride to 
town and bring out Dr. Hicks.” 

“Tt’s too fur fur you to ride, an’ it’s most night, 
too. Dear me! what shall 1 do?” eried the old 
lady, looking away off over the ridge-pole of the 
barn and fanning herself with her apron. 

“Oh, I can do it easily enough, gran’ma; be- 
home with me. I can ride behind him.” 
utes, she said, “Well, yer a keerful boy, or I 
wouldn’t consent fur you to try it; but yer gran’- 
pa must have somethin’ to ease him, so you may 
go. I'll help bridle Bets.” 

The animal was duly bridled and saddled by 
the old lady in a short time,—a job that would 
have taken the city boy till supper-time to do, 
even if he could have done it at all. 

“Do be cautious, child, an’ go ’round by the big 
road. 
woods alone. An’ don’t fail to hunt up Silas to 
come back with you. Tell the doctor to 
some stuff to cure the colic. He knows the kind 
yer gran’pa wants,” said the good woman, help- 
ing the boy upon the horse and watching him 
bounce along on a man’s saddle with the stirrups 
shortened, until he turned the bend in the road 
and was out of sight. 

It was five miles to the little town of Napoleon 
by the main road, but more than a mile could be 
saved by taking a bridle path through the woods 


send 


rey Creek. 

Near the ford the gypsies had camped for the 
night. Their fire at the edge of the woods gleamed 
brightly in the dusk, and the odor of broiling 
bacon filled the air. 

“Hellu! there’s the lad that made his gran’- 
as Tom came trotting along. ‘Where you goin’, 
bub, so late? Can’t you stop a bit ?” 

“No, I can’t do it. I have to goto town for 
some medicine for my gran’pa. He’s sick.” 

“Then stop a minute when you come back. I 
may want to send something to yer gran’moth- 
er.” 

As Tom rode into the village the first man he 
met was Silas, who had just started for home on 
foot. Silas Fergson was Mr. Elroy’s hired man. 
He was not quite as deaf as the traditional post, 
but he did not lack much of it. 

“Silas! Silas!” screamed the lad. 

But Silas’ head was bent forward, and his straw 
hat pulled down so far over his face that he did 
not see the boy or hear him call. ‘Tom rode his 
horse in front of him, and Bets’ nose and the 
man’s coming in contact, the latter stopped with 


a sudden jerk. 
“What are yer doin’? Why, Tommy, is that 
How you skeered me! But what in the 


you? 
world are you doin’ here ?” said Silas. 





If that’s fresh enough, you can have it,” | 


“Gran’pa’s sick and I have come for medicine,’ 
cried Tom, in a high treble. 

“Hey ?” said Silas, turning one side of his head 
toward Tom and putting his hand behind his ear 
to scoop in the answer. 

“IT came to get some “Number Six,’” shout- 
ed the boy, leaning down over the neck of his 
horse to get as near the waiting ear as he could. 


“‘Mother’s sick ?” repeated Silas. ‘“What’s the 


/ matter with her?” 

“Oh no. I want to get this bottle filled,” shout- 
ed Tom, louder than ever. 

“Somebody’s killed ?” cried Silas, with alarm 
in his face. 

“No, no, no, Silas. Come with me,” and Tom 
beckoned Silas to follow. At Dr. Hicks’s office 
Tom managed to tell Silas what was wanted. He 
also got the medicine and some advice from the 
good old physician, who dealt out both from be- 
hind his little counter. 

Silas mounted Bets, and the boy climbed on be- 
hind the man and put his arms around him, while 
the bottle of “Number Six” was safely placed in 
his jacket pocket. By this time it had become 
quite dark. 

‘We'll take the short cut through the woods, an’ 
be home in less ’n an hour,” said Silas, giving the 
mare a dig with his heels. 





The boy made no response, because he knew it 





| head to her heels. 


would be wasted on the air. It had rained while 
they were in the doctor's office, and the road was 
filled with little pools of water, that shone bright- 
ly whenever the moon came out from behind the 
clouds. 

Silas made old Bets step off at a quick pace, 
and it was not long before they reached the creck 
where the gypsies were camped. The coming of 
the riders was made known by a chorus of barks 
in various keys, from the family of dogs that 
trotted under the gypsies’ wagon by day, and 
scoured the country around their camp by night. 

There seemed to be a hurried stir among the 
gypsies for a few minutes, and while the horse 
was drinking in the creek, Silas and Tom saw a 
gypsy carefully lift a basket from the wagon, tuck 
an old shaw! over it and press down the lid, after 
which he brought it to the side of the road. 

“Well, my lad, yer back again. Had a purty 


sharp ride of it, didn’t you ? Yer mare's a-blowin’ 
enough every day among his grandfather’s stock | 


Good mare 
said the gypsy, walking slowly around 
the animal and running bis eye over her from her 


like as if she’d run a steeple chase. 
though,” 


“Like to swap her for one o’ 


| mine?” he continued, looking up at Silas. 





“Hey said Silas. 

The gypsy was about to repeat his inquiry, 
when ‘Tom answered, “He's deaf. He didn’t hear 
what you said. We don’t want to trade. Rode 
pretty faust, and can’t stop now, because it looks 
’sif it would rain again, and we want to get home 
before it begins.” 


“Well, [ll not keep you a minute. But yer a 


| good boy an’ the gran’dame’s as kind-seemin’ a 


sides, I'll find Silas in town and get him to come | 


After a silent study of the matter for a few min- | 


| 


Don’t ‘tempt the short cut through the | 


that left the road within sight of the Elroy house | nothing of what had been said. 
and came into it again at the ford across Laugh- | questions when he saw Tom take the basket, be- 
And Tom decided to take this path. | caus¢ he knew Tom could not make him hear 


| 


woman as I’ve seen out o’ Cornwall. Now I want 
you to take this basket an’ give it to her. It’s a 
little present fur her—an’ fur you too,” said the 
gypsy. 

The boy hesitated. 
can carry it or not 

“Oh, it’s not so heavy, lad, an’ yer sister will 
like’ —— 

“T’ve got no sister, except a little bit of a one 
only that high”—and Tom held his hands about 
two feet apart to indicate her stature—“and she 
isn’t a year old yet.” 

“It’s all right, anyhow,” answered the man. 
“The basket’s not heavy. Come now, take it. 
You'll not be sorry fur it. The man there’ll help 
you lug it,” he continued, pointing to Silas. 

“Well, Pl take it,” said Tom. 

“An’ not drop it ?” 

“And not drop it,” repeated the boy. 

“An’ give it to yer granny ?” 

“Of course. When I say I will I mean it,” 
said Tom, nettled at the seeming want of faith in 
his trustiness. 

Silas was a silent looker-on, and of course heard 
He asked 


“1 don’t know whether I 
hesides"- 


no 


while they were splashing along through the 
road, and he didn’t want to spare the time to hear 
about it before starting. 

The path lay through what was known as the 
“Fallen Timber,” a strip of woods a mile or two 


mother give us the milk,” said one of the gypsies, | wide and several miles in length. 
| 


The clearings in it were “few and far between.’ 
The greater part of the path lay along the east 
side of the “Fallen Timber,” and when the 
moon shone from the west it could be followed 
almost as easily as the highway. The leaves 
were dripping wet, and Tom, bending over the 
basket to shield its contents, often caught the 


| great drops of water on the back of his neck. 


“T wish I hadn’t promised to take the basket,” 
he said to himself half-a-dozen times. “It’s aw- 
ful heavy.” 

“Too whit! too whoo! whoo! whoo!” broke 
out on the still air from among the branches of a 
burr oak that almost swept their heads. The cry 
startled the boy, but Silas rode calmly on. They 


were now nearly half-way through the woods. 


“This basket is growing heavier and heavier,” 
said Tom aloud. 

It seemed a relief to make the remark, though 
he knew that Silas could not hear it. Then he 
shifted the burden to the other arm. The mare 
was becoming restless, and needed all of Silas’s 
attention, or Tom would have asked him to carry 
it awhile. 

“T’ll never promise to carry another basket for 
a ’gyptian as long as I live—not for a ‘thousand 
dollars !” said Tom. 

He had scarcely got the basket changed and his 
hand thrust inside of Silas’s vest and grasping his 
shirt, when the shrillest scream the poor boy ever 
heard seemed to break out of the earth right at 
the mare's heels. 

With a loud snort Bets sprang forward in ter- 
ror. Her sudden leap jerked Silas’s hat off, and 
turning in the saddle to catch it, he caught sight 
of the cause of her fright—a creature leaping along 
behind them. 

He did not care then to stop for his hat. He 
lost all interest in it. But he could not have 
stopped if he had wanted to. 

The mare stretched out her neck, plunged for- 
ward and rushed along the path at the top of her 
speed. 

Luckily, neither of the riders was thrown 
Silas, with his feet out of the stirrups, took a firm 
grip with his knees. Tom clung with a life-and- 
death clutch to Silas, while the basket on his arm 
pounded his little side with a hard blow at every 
leap. 

“Drop the basket, Tommy! drop it!” cried 





Silas. 
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Tom made no answer. How his side and arm 
ached! How sorely he was tempted to lower his 
arm and let the weary load slide off ! 

Silas was bent forward over the horse’s neck. 
His long hair streamed out in the wind. Atevery 
bound he gave old Bets a cut with the end of the 
bridle-rein, and pounded her ribs with his heels. 
Glancing over his shoulder, he saw that the boy 
still clung to his load. He saw, too, that they 
were not gaining on their pursuer. 

“Drop the basket, ‘Tommy ; drop it! 
stop that beast!” he shouted. 

“No, Silas, I can’t. I must not. I promised to 
carry it to gran’ma,” said Tom, more as an an- 
swer to himself, than with any thought that it 
would be heard by his companion. 

‘The terror-stricken boy had not before this 
looked behind him. He turned now for an in- 
He saw the little white pools of water | 
in the hollows of the path. He saw the shadows 
of the trees aad bushes rushing by. And around 
a short curve, not more than twenty yards behind 
them, just where the moon poured a flood of light, 
he saw a large animal leaping atter them. 

He could see its eyes shine. He could hear it 
pant, and could hear the stroke of its cushioned 
paws on the wet earth. This he saw and heard in 
one brief moment. His own heart beat his breast 
as loudly, he thought, as the mare’s hoots beat 
the ground, 

A moment more and the mare shot out of the 
woods and into the main read. The light in the 
kitchen window at home burst upon their view. 
A pair of Mr. Elroy’s deer-hounds opened out 
with a voluble weleome, and the good mare, trem- 
bling all over, soon slowed up at the barn-yard 
gate with her nose to the ground. 

The hounds whiffed the air a moment, and then 
dashed off in the direction from which the riders 
Silas and Tom 


It may 





stant. 





had come. ‘The chase was over. 
climbed off on the horse-block 
and sat down, 

“Back at last, are ye ? 
Mr. Elroy, coming through 
the gate. 

“Why, gran'pa, | thought 
you were sick,” began Tom. 

“’m well child, 
but there's at 
home for you, poor boy.” 

“What cs the matter, gran’- 
pa? Is mamma’’— 

“You know yer mother 
went over to Thackrey’s, airly 
this mornin’ to spend the day. 
Well, the children over there 
took yer little baby-sister out 
to the barn, an’ laid her down 
under the big locus’ tree by 
the woods-pastur’ fence, while 
they hunted fur eggs. An’ 
when they come back she was gone, an’ we can’t 
find a trace of her. My poor little boy, what will 
you do?” And the old man looked as if he were 
going to cry. 

Silas heard nothing of this, but calmly lifted 
the basket and carried it into the house. On ac- 
count of the trouble in the household, it stood on 
the table unnoticed until it caught ‘Tom’s eye as 
he sat on his mother’s lap with his arms around 
her neck, trying to comfort her. 

“O gran’ma! there is a basket of something for 
you from the gypsy. I would have dropped it 
when Silas told me to, if I had not promised 
faithfully to bring it to you,” said Tom, wiping his 
red eyes. 

Mrs. Elroy mechanically raised the lid and 
turned up a corner of the shawl. 

“Mercy on us! Mercy on us! 
baby !” she exclaimed. 

Everybody rushed towards the table, but the 
mother, quickest of all, had taken the baby from 


* said 


enough, 


now, sorrow 


Why, it’s the 
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they didn’t have to go beyond their own house | as we could see for the woods—was full of gorgeous | ment later they burst forth from the woods and ran di 


to do so. 
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For the Companion, 


A FEROCIOUS VAGRANT 
By ©. A. Stephens. 

While I was a student at the academy, I once joined 
three of my fellow-students in an excursion that we | 
planned fer the purpose of making a little money by | 
gathering sumac. | 

And possibly other students, who are obliged to pay | 
their own school expenses, might be benefited by acting 
upon this hint. Sumac grows plentifully along athou- 
sand roadsides and in hundreds of old fields and rocky 
pastures throughout the Eastern and Southern States. 
Its leaves hold the active principle of tannin, in quan- 
tities sufficient to make them valuable for use in leather 
tanneries. 


| 


| 


In the United States the home product is not large 
enough to supply the demand, and sumac is yearly im- 
ported from Italy and Sicily, for which from eighty to 
a hundred dollars per ton is paid. That gathered in 
this country, either from imperfect curing or some in- 
feriority in the leaf itself, is not worth as much. The 
year to which I refer, we were offered thirty-five dol- 
lars per ton for it, delivered at Portland, Me. 

It was on the tenth of August, I think, that we bor- 
rowed a very strong old horse of a man who was wil- 
ling we should take him for his ‘*keep,’’ and set out 
upon our sumac gathering. The same man also let us 
take a rack cart, for the use of which he charged us but 
a dollar for the entire trip. 

We also borrowed an old tarpaulin, large enough to 
cover the rack, of a trader in the village, and in addi- 
tion we had three or four rubber blankets of our own 
and as many old coverlets from home. A hatchet and 
large basket for each completed our outfit. 

It was a camping-out excursion; and for food we 
bought three dollars’ worth of soda crackers, meal, 
pork and sugar at the stores, which was enough to start 
with, as we could renew our supplies as we journeyed 
along from one sumac ground to another, and also ob 
tain potatoes, green cofn, apples and berries from the 
farmers. 





We were reading the Fifth and Sixth Books of Vir- 
gil in our Latin that season, and we took our text-books 
along with us to read during our spare hours. 

Perhaps you can imagine us jogging along in the 
rack-cart behind the old ‘*Kanuck”’’ horae. 
we came to a pasture where a good clump of sumac 
grew, we would turn out the old horse to feed, and then 
fall to gathering the lcaves, stripping off the entire 
leaf-stalk, or petiole of leaflets, into our baskets. 

Generally we gathered the leaves in the forenoon and 
devoted the afternoon to drying them. For, after gath- 
ering, the leaves must be well cured in the sun, which 
necessitates spreading them on some open plat of 
ground for several hours. 

Nothing can be done on a wet day, and great care 
must be taken to keep those already cured from being 
wet; hence the need of a tarpaulin to spread over the 
rack containing the dried stock. 

To gather and cure a ton is a considerable task. I 
do not think any one of our party ever gathered over 
a hundred pounds inaday. As fast as cured, we trod 
the mass of dried leaves down solidly in the rack. 

We camped wherever night overtook us, and slept in 


Whenever 





the basket, and was pressing her recovered treas- | 
ure to her breast. 

“You're the little calf the ’gyptians got the jug 
of cow’s milk for, are you?” cried Tom, dancing | 
around his mother. 

The baby had been dosed with some drug to | 
quiet it, and this fact accounted for its stillness 
during the ride. But in aday or soit got over 
the effects of the drug, and was as bright and 
lively as ever. 

In the morning, Mr. Elroy and some of his neigh- 
bors started for the gypsy camp, by way of the 
path through the woods, and found tracks in the 
mud resembling those of a panther. 

A few days afterward, a ferocious beast, which 
some of the old hunters said was a “painter,” was 
killed in the “Fallen Timber” near where Silas 
and Tom were chased. 

The gypsy camp was found deserted. The kid- 
nappers were gone. The cold ashes indicated that 
the vagrants had not staid in their camp over 
night. 

They were traced to a landing on the Ohio Riv- 
er, not far away, where it was learned that they 
had shipped on a Memphis boat for some point 
down South, and were never afterward seen or 
heard of in the Elroy neighborhood. 

It was always supposed by the Elroys that af- 
ter stealing the baby, the gypsies were either 
afraid of detection, or had concluded the child 
was too young and would make them tov much 
trouble, and so had given the basket to Tom as 


the safest way of getting rid of it. They knew | 


that the Elroys would find the baby’s parents. 
And as we haye seen, they did find them, and 


the rack on the dry leaves under the old comforters. 
The weather was delightful, and there was something 
peculiarly enjoyable about the trip and the free-and- 
easy, open-air life we led. 

The trip occupied nine days, including Sunday, and 


|as aresult of it we delivered in Portland twenty-two 


hundred and fifty pounds of the dried leaves. We had 
a heaped-up rack-load, trodden down hard. The entire 
expense of the excursion was but six or seven dollars, 
leaving us over thirty dollars profit. 

In a great many sections of the country three or four 
boys might easily gather four or five tons in a month of 
the vacation season. It would be better if they could 
arrange to store their crop in some dry loft, or stable, 
during the time for gathering the leaves, and take it to 
market later. 

After disposing of this first load, we set off for a sec- 
ond, but were prevented from gathering more than 
about two hundred pounds by a singular adventure 
which befell us the second day out. 

Early that morning we had turned off from the main 
or ‘‘county road,’’ as it was called, and crossing a 
meadow where the hay had been cut and stored ina 
solitary barn,—the only building in sight, or within a 
mile or two,—went up the opposite hill-side, where we 
had seen sumac in abundance on the rocky knolls. 

It was a somewhat secluded snot. To the north and 
also to the south of the meadow there were forests; and 
the place was in a kind of valley with wooded moun- 
tains on both the east and west sides. 

Turning out ‘old Pete” to graze, we were soon busy 
gathering the sumac leaves, separated and out of sight 
one from another in the thick clumps of rhus. 

Presently a great creaking and rattling from across 
the meadow, in the county road, arrested our attention, 
and ‘‘Peel,” one of our party,—his name was Peleg 
Hamlin,—called out,— 

“*Look there, fellows! There’s a cireus!” 
The whole road opposite to us for a long way—.as far 





| vehicles, drawn by two, four and six horses cach. | rectly up to the barn, 
| Ahead of this resplendent procession marched two ele- | several men, strangers to us all, who were dressed in a 


phants. | 

We remembered, then, of having heard, some days } 
previously, of a circus and show of wild animals which 
was exhibiting in some of the towns below. Here it 
was, en route for sorne other point of exhibition. 

On creaked and rattled the gorgeous pageant, glitter- 
ing in the morning sunshine, till it passed out of sight 
behind the forest above, and we resumed our work. 

But shortly after we heard an outcry, farther up the 
road and out of sight in the woods, and what sounded 
like the roars of wild animals. 

“Guess they've stopped for something, or else broke | 
down,”’ Peel remarked. 

There scemed a great hubbub, to be sure, and not 
long after, we saw two of the uniformed drivers gallop 
back down the road on horseback. 

As the confused noises continued, we were several 
times on the point of starting to go across the woods, 
to see what was going on, but decided to keep away; 
and after a time the procession went on. 

The day passed. By four o'clock the sumac we had 
gathered had been well dried on the bare knolls of the 
pasture, and stowing it down in the rack, we wero 
ready to camp for the night. We then built a camp- 
fire and got our supper under a big rock-maple tree, 
beside a ledge, near which our rack was set. 

About sunset a black cloud rose in the west, and it 
began to lighten. Peel thought there would be a shower 
in the night; so we determined to hitch up and drive 
down to the old hay-barn on the meadow and pass the 
night there. 

The barn stood near the edge of the woods, at the 
head of the meadow. It was dusk by the time we got 
there. Wedrove our rack of sumac in at the great 
doors, upon the barn-floor, between the piled-up mow 
and scaffolds of hay, and then hitched old Pete in the 
ox “tie-up,” adjoining the floor and beneath the scaf- 
fold. 


This done, we lay down to sleep in the rack, leaving 
the great doors open, to admit air; for the night was 
rather sultry and close, 

Once, early in the night, I was awakened by the 








thunder, or the lightning, which was vividly bright. 
The shower rattled on the shingle roof, and soon the 
water rolled from the barn in torrents. ButI fell asleep 
again, and was not conscious of anything more for sev- 
eral hours, 

It was well towards morning, when the stamping and 
tramping of old Pete in the ox tie-up, roused me. 
Peel, too, had started up and was looking out of the 
rack. At the same moment, he shook me gently. 

“Sh!” he whispered, as [sat up. ‘Here's an awful 
great dog, or something, right in the doorway !"’ 

I looked over the rail of the rack. In the dim light I 
could see a large creature, that in outline seemed to 
be all head. It was stealing into the barn Noor; and I 
thought I caught the fiery, greenish gleam of its eyes. 

“Peel, that’s no dog!’’ L whispered, a sudden sense 
of fright running through me; for I felt sure it was 
some very formidable beast. Almost on the same in- 
stant the creature gave one of the most blood-curdling 
roars, or rather yells, I ever heard in all my life. 
Breaking upon such stillness, it was fearfully hideous. 

And with that yell, it jumped—seemed to shoot 
through the air—over the boards separating the barn- 
floor from the tie-up, and seized the horse. 

Old Pete gave such a squeal as only a horse can give 
when bitten,—a frightful squeal, which he repeated 
again and again. 

‘*Wint,” and the other young man who was with us, 
Adney Drew, nearly leaped out of the rack at the first 
roar. And the way we all jumped down into the floor 
and scud out of that barn was far from deliberate. 

We ran ten or fifteen rods, I should say, and then 
stopped ; for we knew by the yelling and squealing, ac- 
companied by a most horrible racket in the barn, that 
the animal was not chasing us. Said Wint, “If that’s a 
bear, it is the blood-thirstiest one I ever heard of any 
way!” 

“We might fasten him in by shutting the great 
doors,” exclaimed Peel; and with that he and Wint 
stole up and swung them together, putting in the pin. 
The small door leading into the tie-up had been shut 
and buttoned. 

This done, they ran back to where Adney and I were 
still standing. 

‘*He’s killed the old horse!’ Peel exclaimed. ‘I can 
hear him tearing his hide off. But he can’t get out 
now, unless he knocks the boards off the barn.” 

Daylight now began to show in the east, and we de- 
termined to go off after guns and help. 

It must have been an hour-and-a-half before we got 
back, and all was then quiet in the meadow. After 
some reconnoitring, several of the company walked up 
to the barn and peeped in through the cracks between 
the boards, but drew promptly back after only one 
glimpse. 

The beast—an immense, yellowish animal, they said 
—had torn the horse in pieces, and now lay quietly by 
the side of the mangled carcass, taking a nap after his 
hearty breakfast. 

Several plans for putting an end to the brute were 
suggested. But before anything could be done, two 





bounds were heard in full cry close at hand. A mo- 





They were soon followed by 


sort of uniform, and were armed with whips, guns and 
rods of iron. 

These new-comers hailed us and asked whether we 
had seen anything of a stray lion ! 

“A lion!" 


lightenment as to the nature of the strange beast whose 


we exclaimed, with a curious sense of en- 


death we were compassing. 

Yes, they said, a lion had escaped from his cage yes- 
terday in the road, about a mile above there, and taken 
to the woods. They had been hunting for him ever 
since. 

Peel then told them that their lion was in the barn, 
and that he had just caten our horse for his breakfast. 

They were very fair, offering at once to settle for all 

Old Pete very 
We took counsel together and set the damages 


damages. had not been a valuable 
animal, 
ata hundred and fifty dollars, which was paid very 
cheerfully, on the spot. 

Pete's owner very willingly accepted the money, after 
we got home, 

The menagerie men were neariy all the forenoon at 
work getting the runaway into the cage they broughtto 
puthim into. He had had a taste of liberty and of 
blood, and did not relish a return to the show- business, 

They were forced to kindle a fire outside, and heat 
long iron rods, red hot; and with these the royal brute 
was at length driven into his wheeled prison. 

Our comrade, Peel, with a mind freshly imbued with 
his Latin, named our savage visitor Vagrans feror, 
which may be translated by our title of A Ferocious 
Vagrant. 

«@> 
For the Companion. 


GREAT OCEAN STEAMERS. 
By William H. Rideing. 
THIRD PAPER, 

On the amoky borders of Glasgow which follow the 
course of the Clyde, you may see many large yards, 
within which there is a sound as of hail on a glass roof, 
—a constant tap-tap-tap ot hammers on metal; and if 
you peep in, you will see a vast work going on, which 
blackened men 
and boys than you will care to 
count, 

Beyond the sheds and derricks, 
and sloping down to the inky 
the many 
ships, some of them complete in 
hull, but and 
which are still in embryo—skele- 
tons which are not yet clothed 
with the outer shell that 
make them serviceable and beau 
tiful. 
more feet above the ground, sur- 


employs more 


water of river, are 


maatiess, others 


is to 


They tower up forty or 


rounded by complicated tressel- 
work, and to the inexperienced 
eye it seems impossible that they 
can ever be moved, 

All along the platforms are por- 

table forges, and buried in the hot 
coal are the rivets, heating to a 
white heat, which are to secure 
the plates to the framework of 
the ship. 
A workman thrusts a pair of pincers into the coals 
and withdraws an incandescent bolt and quickly hands 
it to a no less sooty man, who inserts it in a hole already 
drilled for it and hammers it until it turns from a pale 
yellow to a glowing crimson, and from crimson to blue, 
and becomes part and parcel of the plate itself, with 
only a knot to show that it was not always incorporated 
with it, 

The children coming home from school are as fond of 
looking into the ship yard as those in Longfellow's 
beautiful and familiar poem were of looking into the 
village smithy. From a long iron keel they see a ship 
gradually springing into shape and growing a little day 
by day. 

The progress seems slow, considering that between 
three and four thousand men are employed on her; be- 
fore she is complete the pigmics who served the riveters 
when her keel was laid, have grown into young men 
and are themselves riveters, with other boys below 
them. ‘Three or even four years are spent in the build- 
ing of a large ocean steamer, and as she towers up in 
the stocks, it seems less and less possible to move her. 

But one day the yard, the ground of which is a mix- 
ture of metal filings and coal-dust, is made gay with a 
display of bunting. The ebony mechanics and their 
attendant imps are not alone in the yard now. Mingled 
with them are many gentlemen and finely-dressed 
ladies. One of the work-rooms has been cleaned out 
and completely covered with flags and flowers, and 
tables are laid for a banquct within it. 

The occasion of this festival is the launching of the 
big ship on which #0 many days of toil have been spent. 

She, too, is wreathed with flags, and much of the 
scaffolding which surrounded her has been removed. 
Still, however, she seems firmly fixed on land, and no 
more movable than the great brick workshops in the 
yard. 

When we first see the Clyde we cannot believe that it 
is the stream upon which more iron vessels are built 
than upon any other. It looks shallow and sluggish, 
and in parts of it is scarcely more than wide enough to 
let one large steamer pass another. Below Greenock, 
where it enters the Frith, it is shutin by high moun 
tains and precipices, but above where it reaches to 
Glasgow, it narrows, and the banks are low. 

As a matter of fact, it is difficult to launch very large 
vessels in the Clyde near Glasgow; the port may be 
said to exist despite the insufficiency of the river; and 
this steamer which we have in mind has to be shot ©b 
liquely from the yard into the water, which is not wide 
enough to receive her athwart. 
has to be dredged for her. 

But any doubt there may be, is dispelled as three 
cheers are carried from the company in the yard to the 
spectators on the bank, and she is scen to move, glid- 
ing down the “ways” with a gentle but quickening 
motion, and entering the water farther and farther until 
her bow is off the ground, and she floate and throws a 
high wave of displacement against both banks. It is a 
very beautiful and thrilling sight even for those who 
bave not taken part in the work which is now practi- 
cally finished, 


A special channel also 
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In some of the ship-yards of the Mersey, the 
Phaines and the ‘Tyne, as well as the Clyde, every- 
thing first last in the construction of a 
The iron is extracted from the ore, 
md converted from cast-iron into malleable 


from to 
ship is done. 
! 


iron, 


ov into steel; then it is shaped into plates and bars 


Vy steam-hammers and rollers. Smithies, joiner’s- 
shops, paini-shops, upholster’s-shops, plumber’s- 
shops and brass-foundries, are all embraced in the 
establishment of the ship-builder, 

The iron used may be divided into two sorts, 
The 
which the plates, forming the skin of the ship, are 
miude. 


plate-iron and bar-iron. former 
Their size is being constantly increased, 
and some of them are more than twenty-five feet 
in length by six in width. Their thickness is from 
one-sixteenth of an inch to an inch, except in the 
case of war-ships, for which they have been made 
with a thickness of twenty-four inches and a 
weight of thirty tons. 

The bar-iron is used in framing the ship, and in 


uniting, bracing and supporting the plates, which 


are placed in tiers or strakes from keel to gunwale, 
and riveted to fourteen feet in length, witha width 
of three or tour feet. 

When the designs of the ship have been made 
by the architect, and approved by the ship-builder 
and the company for which the vessel is to be 
built, the work is sub-divided among a number of 
different artisans, of whom the plater is, perhaps, 
the most important. 

Ile bends the ribs, fashions the plates, arranges 
the tastenings, and is responsible for the prepara- 
tion and combination of the various pieces in the 
structure. Scarcely any two plates are exactly 
alike; there is more or less difference of curvature 
in each, 

When his work is complete the plater is followed 

another artisan, known as the closer, who 
secures the parts with temporary fastenings. Then 
comes the riveter with his grimy young helpers, 
and they knit together with iron bolts the plates 
which have been adjusted by the plater and the 


closer. 


by 


‘They are succeeded by the caulkers, who fill in 
all the seams to make them water-tight; and the 
caulkers are succeeded by the painters, who clean 
and coat the surfaces of the plates and bars with 
cement or paint, 

When the painters have done their part, the hull 


Is nearly complete, but the ship-carpenter, the 


joiner, the founder, the fitter, the plumber, the rig- | 


ger and the sail-maker have to each contribute 
something betore she is ready for delivery to her 
owners, 

Che engines, boilers, shafting and propellers are 
sometimes made in the same yard as the bull; 
sometimes the hull is built by one firm and the 
by another. Before the launch takes 
place, between four and five thousand men have 
worked on her, and betore she is ready for sea, she 
has, if she is like the City of Rome or the Servia, 
cost between $2,000,000 and $2,500,000. 

The City of Rome, of the Inman Line, and the 
Serria, of the Cunard Line, are two new steamers, 
which are far larger and more powerful than any 
others afloat. The Serria was built on the Clyde, 
and the Rome at Barrow, Lancashire, a place 


eneties 


which is rapidly growing as a ship-building port. | 


‘The latter steamer is 586 feet long, 37 feet deep, 
52 feet broad. Her capacity is nearly 9,000 
tons and her horse-power is 10,000. In brief, she 
is fully double the size of many of the ocean 
steamers now afloat, and she is expected to make 
the voyage trom England to New York in seven 
days. 


and 


As she lay in the cradle in which she was built, 
her dead weight was nearly six thousand tons— 





is that of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


1 


apparently, a difficult bulk to launch. When the 
moment came, however, the lady appointed to 


name her cut two silken threads of blue, which | 


released a small guillotine in a glass frame. The 


guillotine cut a cord, and that cord released the 
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steamer, letting her slip into the element of which 
she is now the queen. 


a Ae 
CHARITY. 
Trust not to each accusing tongue, 
As most weak persons do; 
But still believe that story false 
Which ought not to be true. 
SAM. BUTLER. 
+2 


THE GENEVA AWARD. 


Large bodies move slowly. 





It is now almost 

twenty years since the depredations upon the com- 
| merce of the United States of Confederate crnisers, 
| built, fitted out, armed and manned in British 
| ports, first became the subject of remonstrance by 
| our Government, 

It is but a few months less than ten years since 
the sum adjudged sufficient to pay the losses oc- 
casioned by the neglect of the British government, 
was awarded to us at Geneva. And yet a very 
large part of the money received is still in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Great Britain and the United States having 
agreed to submit all points of difference between 
them to a “joint high commission,” the commis- 
sioners, five in number on the part of each 
Government, met in Washington on the 27th of 
February, 1871, and held their last sitting on the 
8th of May of the same year. The result of their 
labors was the “Treaty of Washington.” 

By this treaty, various differences with respect 
to boundaries, the fisheries, the navigation of 
lakes and rivers, and trade, were settled or re- 
ferred to arbitrators for final settlement. 
important of all, the question of Great Britain’s 
neglect with respect to the Adabama and other 
“rebel” cruisers was referred to a tribunal for final 
decision. 

The arbitrators met at Geneva, Switzerland, on 





on the 14th of September in the same year. They 
decided that Great Britain was responsible to the 
United States for all the injury done to our ship- 
ping by the steamers Alabama and Florida, and 
| for a part of the damage wrought by the Shenan- 
doah. 
In compensation for these losses they directed 
| that Great Britain should pay to the United States 





million dollars in gold coin. The money was paid 
| to the Secretary of the Treasury m Washington, 
on the 9th of September, 1873. 

At the following session of Congress it became 
| evident that the amount of money claimed out of 
| this fund, which had been invested in a five per 
cent. registered bond of the United States, was 
very much in excess of the fund itself. These 
claimants were of several classes. 





First. Those who had been owners of vessels or 
cargoes destroyed by the cruisers, against which 
| judgment had been pronounced; which vessels or 


| cargoes had not been insured, and were a total 


| loss. 
| Second. The insurance companies which had in- 
sured vessels or cargoes so destroyed, and which 
| had paid the insurances. 

Third. The owners of vessels destroyed by what 


were known as “exculpated cruisers,”—that is, | 


those cruisers as to which our Government main- 
| tained that Great Britain was responsible, but 
which had not been held responsible by the Geneva 
tribunal. 
| Fourth. Those owners of vessels who had paid 


| 
But most 


the 15th of April, 1872, and concluded their labors | 


within one year the sum of fifteen-and-one-half | 


to insurance companies war-risks, or premiums. | 


These men claimed that premiums so paid were a 
| direct loss,—a tax upon their ships and cargoes, 
| caused by the presence in the ocean of the British 
farmed cruisers, none the less real because their 

vessels were not destroyed. 

Congress did not at that time attempt to decide 
finally between these claimants, but it passed a 
law which was approved on the 23d of June, 1874, 
under which the claims against which nobody 
could make objection might be allowed. A spe- 
cial court was created, known as the court of com- 
missioners of Alabama claims. 

This court was authorized to examine and al- 
low all proper claims of the first class mentioned 
above, and also to pay to insurance companies 
which had lost money by insuring vessels against 
the Confederate cruisers, the amount they had 
lost. ‘The court completed its labor late in Decem- 
ber, 1876, up to which time it had allowed claims 
amounting to $9,315,753. 

But the fund had then been drawing interest more 
than three years, and amounted to about eighteen 
million dollars, so that the distribution still left 
nearly nine million dollars in the Treasury. When 
the balance was covered into the Treasury, and in- 
terest upon it ceased, in March, 1877, the amount 
was $9,553,800. 

Since that time there have been repeated efforts 
to provide by act of Congress for the distribution 
of this sum, but itis only now that a law has been 
passed to that end. By an act passed first by the 
House of Representatives and afterwards by the 
Senate, in May of this year, the court of commis- 
sioners of Alabama claims is revived. 

In it the further claims of insurance companies 
are not to be consideredat all. Thecourt is first to 
examine and allow in full the “exculpated cruis- 
ers” claims,—the third class mentioned above. Af- 
terward it is to examine the “war-premiums” 
claims, the fourth class, and having ascertained 
which of them are valid, it is to divide what re- 
mains of the fund proportionately among them. 

This disposition of the money is, of course, not 

, to the liking of the claimants who get nothing; 
and there is plenty of room for argument against 
the justice of the new law. But it 1s a great gain 

| to have put an end to one scramble for money in 
the Treasury, even if the plan of distributing it be 
| not strictly equitable. 


| 
| 
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For the Companion, 


THE TRUE. 


A frail, sweet violet ‘twas, and wide it grew 

From soft companion and from sheltered bower, 
Yet fair its azure blossom, and I knew 

its kindred would have owned it for a flower. 





low sweet, methought, thus beautiful to be, 
‘Thus true, thus lovely in the life we own; 
For worth is worth, though not an eye may see, 
And truth is truth, though known to God alone. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 
| 4~@> 
GARIBALDI. 


In Guiseppe Garibaldi, one of the great roman- 
tic and historic figures of our age has passed away. 
Ile was, above all, the knight-errant of liberty. 
Ilis one idea was to champion the cause of the 
oppressed everywhere. His stout arm was always 
ready to do battle against tyrants. With all the 
ardor and the courage of his nature, he threw him- 
self into the fray, wherever a people was struggling 
| to overthrow despotic rulers, and to found a gov- 

ernment for and by themselves. 
| Garibaldi’s career reads more like a tale of the 
| 
| 


chivalric middle ages than one of this modern, 
practical, prosaic era. Until he had reached old 
age, he led a perpetual life of turmoil, adventure, 
| and conflict. 


Curiously enough, he ws 





born on the 4th of 
| July—a day consecrated with us in America, as 
| the natal day of Republican liberty. And it is 
not less interesting to observe, that during a life 
of seventy-five years, Garibaldi was the apostle 
and soldier of that idee of Republican liberty, 
which his very birthday marked, in a land of 
| which, for a while, he was destined to be a citi- 
zen. 

The love of political liberty inspired this honest, 
simple-minded, absolutely fearless Italian in his 
very boyhood. He was only sixteen when he 
took part in Mazzini’s project to liberate Italy, 
and was branded as a rebel, and sentenced to 
death. 


On four continents Garibaldi appeared, from 
time to time, as a champion of freedom. He 
offered his sword to Tunis, in its effort to become 
| tree of the Sultan’s rule. He crossed the Atlan- 
tic, and fought sturdily for Republicanism in 
South America. He came to the United States, 
where his doctrines in favor of political liberty 
found congenial response. And in his own native 
Europe, again and again, he led forlorn hopes 
against the mighty armaments of royal despots. 

Garibaldi was always ready for the struggle, 
no matter how overwhelming the odds were against 
| him, or whether the cause to which he devoted 
himself seemed hopeless or not. But his noble, 
single-minded, selt-sacrificing heroism was not all 
in vain. 

In the war of 1859, he marched with his red- 
shirted followers from victory to victory. 
undoubtedly the ablest and most effective general 
in the Italian army. Later, by a revolutionary 
movement organized by himself, he invaded Sicily 
and Naples, forever freed them from their Bour- 
bon tyrants, and made a gift of these noble and 
| lovely provinces to the young kingdom of Italy. 
| ‘To Garibaldi, indeed, more than to any other 
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man, the unity and freedom of the Italian penin. 
sula was due. 

When France, defeated by the Germans, de- 
clared herself a Republic, Garibaldi offered her 
his sword, and marching thither with a band of 
enthusiastic followers, shared tor a while in the 
hopeless task of checking the German conquest. 

Though Garibaldi had done so much to build 
up a throne in united Italy for Victor Emmanuel, 
he was never contented to see his native land a 
monarchy. From first to last, he was an inveter- 
ate Republican. In later years, he gave as much 
trouble to the King of Italy as he had once done 
to Italy’s enemies; and it was only by the wisest 
and most cautious policy that the king prevented 
Garibaldi trom heading a revolt against his throne. 

While as a soldier, Garibaldi was absolutely 
fearless, and as bold and impetuous as a lion, and 
while as a man he was honest, simple, atfection- 
ate, true, and self-sacrificing, as a politician he 
was wild, visionary, and utterly lacking in wis- 
dom or judgment. He was Quixotic in all his 
political speeches and actions. When he left the 
field for the political forum, he lost his power and 
influence over the minds of men. 

But his political vagaries will be forgotten long 
before the story of his thrilling adventures, his 
dashing and reckless heroism, his unselfish chiv- 
alry, and his great deeds in the cause of human 
liberty, ceases to be told. 

His was a great and brilliant part in the events 
of his stirring time; and his career must occupy 
a large space in the history of an era which has 
been above all notable for vast changes in the 
direction of the freedom of the peoples of the 
earth. 


oe 
HEROES AND THEIR REWARDS. 

The columns of the daily papers, in the brief records 
of current events, contain the plots of comedies, novels 
and tragedies far finer and more significant than any 
which fiction has produced. Here, for example, is the 
story of a poor barber in New Jersey who, twenty-five 
years ago, was keeping a country inn. 

A passing stranger stopped with him, was attacked 
by some severe ailment, and for four or five months was 
not able to go on his way. He had no money or friends, 
but the inn-keeper refused to allow him to be sent to a 
hospital, supplied his wants and nursed him faithfully. 

The stranger recovered, left his benefactor’s house, 
went West and was not heard of again until a short 
time ago, when notification was sent to the poor barber 
that he was the heir to thirty thousand dollars, be- 
queathed to him by the man he had succored. 

Here is another story even more dramatic. On a cold 
evening in last January, when the sleet was falling fast, 
an engineer named Irving, on a railway in Virginia, was 
taking a long passenger train up a heavy grade. See- 
ing that the train in advance of him was not able to 
make the ascent on account of the ice on the track, he 
uncoupled his engine and hurried on to give it, in 
school-boy parlance, a boost. 

After he had pushed it up the hill, he was returning 
to his own train, when, looking up, he saw part of the 
train he had just left, consisting of twelve heavy freight 
cars, rushing down the track, having broken from their 
engine. 


In another moment they would come in collision with 
the cars filled with passengers below. The engineer 
could save himself by leaping from his engine! Or— 
he might push the engine forward to the descending 
mass and so perhaps partially break its force. Never 
did soidier hurl himself into a more deadly breach. But 
the man did it. The lives of the scores of unconscious 
passengers waiting below were saved, and the brave 
engineer was taken from his crushed engine, strange to 
say, with scarcely a bruise. 

It does us all good to read such histories as these, 
where eternal justice manifests itself in this world, in- 
cisive, swift, complete,—where aman has the oppor- 
tunity for a noble action, and its reward follows, tangi- 
ble and real. Thousands of men have succored the 
poor and sick, but have inherited no fortune. As many 
thousands would unhesitatingly have risked their lives 
to save a threatened train, if so supreme a chance had 
ever come to them. 

In that part of life, however, which stretches beyond 
the grave, justice is always inci 
the rewards sure. 





ive and complete, and 
It may never fall to your happy lot, 
reader, to render some great heroic service here; but— 
“the readiness is all.’ 


+2 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 
“My school,” once said a well-known 


instructor, 
‘when I began to teach was divided into floors of a 
large building, each floor containing one department 


made up of boys who were alike in age and progress. 

“After two or three years, I was struck by the fact 
that all my trouble came from the middle floor. All 
the unruly boys, the stupid boys, the lazy boys, were 
in that department. Pupils that in the lower floor or 
upper floor were clever, obedient and studious, in these 
apartments were impracticable. My wife laughingly 
asserted that the floor was bewitched, especially as, no 
matter what changes took place on that floor in teach- 
ers or pupils, the evil influence remained the same. 

“IT knew there must bea rational cause for it, and I 
finally found it in the ages of the boys. They were 
from thirteen to seventeen years old, and physically and 
mentally were passing through what the 
would calla Sturm und Stress period. Their minds 
and dispositions were muddled and heavy like ferment 
ing liquor. I learned to have patience, and let time and 
nature do their gradual, sure work, and presently | had 


Germans 





He was | cious teacher’s words. 


the clear wine again.” 

Nobody can have had much experience with young 
| people and not have discovered the truth of this saga- 
Boys and girls who have been 
| obedient, even-tempered and studious, often become at 
| a certain age unaccountably peevish, rebellious and in- 

dolent. 

They are apt to show an exaggerated conceit and im- 
patience of authority. They are priggish, or sometimes 
simply stolid and dull. 

| The father and mother are dismayed and perplexed 
to account for this apparent causeless change in char- 
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acter, and sometimes attempts to compel the lad or girl 
back into their old natures. It is as hopeless a task 
as to force the crab into the shell which it has outgrown. 

Much, indeed, of their rebellion or stolidity arises 
from their consciousness that they are no longer chil- 
dren, while they have not yet the strength, or fixed hab- 
its, or composure of men. Their treatment should be 
passive rather than active. 

If there be any signs of physical weakness, do mt 
urge them for a year or twe to hard study; if the gil 
grows morbid and moody, or the lad talks of going to 
sea, loosen the check-rein a little. Give them a taste of 
adventure, some glimpses of the world, some whole- 
some vagabondage, as much as your means will allow. 
Above all, keep the air, physical and moral, clean and 
sweet in their homes, and with God’s help, if they 
have inherited no fata! taint of vice or disease, they 
will soon come through the cloud healthy and strong in 
both body and soul. 





—+or— 
GRADUATION. 

Vacation is in full view. The eloquent salutatories, 
the cheerful class-prophecies, the pathetic valedictories, 
the profound essays, the burning declamations, the 
mirthful dialogues, are committed to memory. Much 
secret practice before the looking-glass is going on all 
over this land of schools. 

The great question of the graduating class of young 
ladies—what shall we wear?—we are sure has been set 
tled in favor of something exceedingly pretty. It is 
not calico this year. Ohno, indeed. This is nota re- 
trenchment year. This year we are all disposed to do 
things in a handsome, liberal way—say, a nice white 
muslin trimmed with lace, more or less real, and flow- 
ers in vast bunches at the waist. ‘That is a style suita- 
ble to nearly all depths of purse, for there are acute 
Yankee girls who can do it elegantly for ten dollars, 
and there are city spendthrifts who can contrive to 
waste upon it three hundred or more, without borrow- 
ing any of their mother’s laces. 

It is a joyful time. We know no festival more en- 
chanting than the well-ordered graduating-day of a 
school or college. It exhibits human nature at its best, 
and in every variety of its best. Teachers are happy 
in the feeling that the work of the year has been done, 
and that a period of well-earned rest is before them. 
Pupils wear their most attractive aspect, for the worry 
of the class is no longer theirs. Parents come with 
glad hearts to see their children at the moment of tri- 
umph, and the ‘friends of the institution’? are proud 
to behold it in its day of glory—wearing a coronet of 
jewels formed and polished by itself. 

Many of our readers are about to figure in these 
pleasing scenes, and many more are about to look upon 
them. ‘To both classes we wish a happy commence- 
ment day, and a vacation which they will be able to 
speak of next winter as—well, we will say it this once 
—‘‘perfectly splendid!” 

ee 


WRITE PLAINLY. 

A correspondent sends us the following anecdotes as 
illustrations of an article, upon a plain hand-writing, 
recently published in the Companion. 

Edgar A. Poe owed the first recognition of his gen- 
ius as a writer to the excellence of his penmanship. A 
prize was offered by a magazine for the best story sent 
its publishers, Poe sent a story as a competitor for the 
prize, and such was the attractiveness of the manu- 
script that the wearied judges read it with pleasure. 

Its contents also delighted them, and they, leaving 
other manuscripts unread, gave to Poe the prize. Of 
course, the judges were unfair to the competitors whose 
manuscripts they did not read; but the anecdote sug- 
gests what may be the effect of good penmanship in se- 
curing the attentive reading of an article. 

An English magazine tells of a certain duke, whose 
illegible hand-writing caused him to lose the woman he 
had selected for his wife. The lady was the daughter 
of a merchant, and the duke, in a note to her father, 
offered her his hand. 

Much to his Grace’s surprise, the merchant’s answer 
was, “Declined with thanks, on account of a previous 
engagement.” 

The man of business had been unable to read the 
note, but had guessed that it conveyed an offer of the 
duke’s box at the opera, for a certain night. 

The duke married another woman, and the daughter 
joined herself to some man much lower in rank. In the 
course of years they met, and then there was an ex- 
planation. The anecdote does not tell whether each 
regretted the illegible note, but the moral is just as 
plain as if they had. 
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marked, “I hope my collection will be taken up 
s0on.”’ 


And it was. His wit caused laughter, made his 
friends good-natured, and brought customers. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING. 


Riding on horseback was never more in vogue than 
itis at present. The spectacle of a fearless rider upon 
a spirited horse is one which has always possessed a 
peculiar attraction, and it is as possible now as in the 
days of Prince Hal to “witch the world with noble 
horsemanship.’’ This is plainly shown in the case of 
the Empress of Austria, whose popularity is said to be 
largely due to the grace and daring with which she 
rides after the hounds. To be sure, this imperial hunt- 
ress can command unusual accessories of dress and 
trappings; comparatively few other ladies, we imagine, 
are able to indulge in olive velvet riding-habits with 
solid gold buttons. Still, costume apart, there is no 
more picturesque object than a beautiful woman at ease 
upon a handsome horse. 


According to Darwin, the half-civilized inhabitants 
of the South American prairics are the most daring 
horsemen in the world. ‘They are called gauchos. It 
isalmost impossible for them to be thrown. Darwin 
mentions seeing a horse rear and fall over backward 
three times in succession, its rider each time slipping 
unhurt to the ground, and springing again upon the an- 
imal’s back as it rose to its feet. 

Moreover, as he states, the gauchos never appear to be 
exerting any muscular power. Riding one day with a 
gaucho, who appenred to be so carelessly seated that 
the merest start would throw him from his horse, an 
ostrich sprang suddenly from the bushes right under 
the nose of his steed. The terrified creature leaped wild- 
ly to one side; “‘but as for the man,” says Darwin, “all 
that could be said was that he started and took fright 
with the horse.” 

The performances of the South American horses are 
almost as wonderful as those of their riders. In Chili, 
no animal is considered properly broken until it can be 
brought up standing, in the midst of its greatest speed, 
upon any selected spot, such as a cloak thrown upon 
the turf. Mr. Darwin saw a horse, prancing and bound- 
ing, yet only reined by a forefinger and thumb, gallop 
at full speed around a garden, and then made to wheel 
swiftly about the post of a verandah at so equal a dis- 
tance that his master, riding with arm outstretched,was 
able to rub the post with one finger all the time. ‘Then, 
making a demivolte in the air, with the other arm out- 
stretched in like manner, he wheeled round with aston- 
ishing force in an opposite direction.” 
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CAME VERY DIRECT. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes, describing his lecturing expe- 
riences, says, “It is bad enough to realize that you are 
a failure as a lecturer; but it is quite too harrowing to 
be told so to your face, and all the more embarrassing 
when your informant does not know whom he is ad- 
dressing.’’ Once, long ago, Mr. Forbes gave an isolated 
lecture in Manchester on the Carlist War in Spain, 
from which he had recently returned. 

It was a poor subject, it was a bad lecture, says 
Mr. Forbes, very frankly, and it Was a worse lecturer. I 
felt rather miserable as I stood in the auditorium, trying 
to converse with the secretary while the fag end of the 
audience slowly dispersed. A young gentleman saun- 
tered up, and not recognizing me as the lecturer, ad- 
dressed the secretary, 

*“*Wretchedly poor lecture,” this friendly creature ob- 
served. ‘Don’t you think so?” he asked of the secre- 


tary. 

That official turned red, and remained dumb in em- 
barrassment. 

“Don’t you think so, sir?” said he, addressing me. 

“T quite agree with you,” was my reply, made in 
sad truth. 

“Of course it was,” he continued. ‘“Weall know the 
fellow can write first-rate; but he ought to stick to his 
pen, and not try to lecture, for he can’t lecture; he isn’t 
worth a hearing. Isn’t that so, sir?” again addressing 
me. 

Again T expressed agreement with him, and he was 
proceeding with detailed criticism of an emphatic char- 
acter,when the secretary, in acold perspiration,clutched 
hold of him, dragged him to one side, and whispered 
something in his ear. The next thing I saw of the 
frank and ingenuous critic was his fluttering coat-tails 
as he dashed headlong from the hall.—Century. 
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TIPPING HIS WIFE OUT. 

The women of the lower and middle classes of Wales 
are noted for their independence, and the tenacity with 
which they hold to their own ways. Mr. Wirt Sykes, 
in his book on ‘Old South Wales,” gives an illustra- 
tion of the pertinacity with which a married woman 
strove to retain her reputation of being ‘‘the better man 
of the house.” 
A middle-aged and thrifty couple were of one mind 
as to their frugality and industry, but constantly at 
loggerheads as to who should be master. One evening 
when the domestic storm had become too severe for the 
husband to endure, he shut himself up in the stable in 
order to escape his wife’s tongue. 
His intention was to remain there alone, until two 





INGENIOUS. 

A New York artist hit upon a unique way of at- 
tracting purchasers. He had exhibited a collection of 
his paintings, which had received much criticism, some 
praise, and had brought but little money. Not discour- 
aged, he sent invitations to his friends, announcing a 
private exhibition at his studio. A large number ac- 
cepted the invitations, and were surprised to find on the 
walls, instead of bright colors on canvas, rude drawings 
on common wrapping paper. With dignity and com- 
posure, the artist led his guests from one drawing to 
another, saying of the first,— 

“This,” a sketch of a dentist pulling teeth, ‘‘is a mod- 
ern drawing.” 

The next sketch represented a bald-headed school- 
master applying the birch to the seat of a small boy’s 
trousers. ‘This, gentlemen, is, as you will perceive, a 
striking cut from one of the old masters.” 

He next called attention to two companion-pieces. 
One was the picture of a placid pond surrounded by 
woods. 
water from a second-story window. From beneath it 
a boy was running, to avoid a drenching. 

“Why do you make these companions?” he was 
asked. ‘There is no similarity between them.” 


“But don’t you see,’’ he answered, “this,”’ pointing 
to the quiet pond and wood, ‘‘is a landscape, and this,” 


pointing to the fleeing youth, “‘is a water-scape.” 


Pausing before a sketch of an umbrella, the painter 
“There, that is a patent arrangement by 
which travelling abroad is made easy and cheap—with- 
By means of that, when it rains, a 


explained : 


in the reach of all. 
man can be on both sides of the water at once.” 

The artist, at last, stopped before a paperon which 
was drawn an ordinary church collection-box. Point- 
ing to it, as he bade his audience good-night, he re- 


Its mate showed a woman emptying a pail of 


o’clock in the morning, when it would be time for him 
to start with his horse and cart for the market-town. 
His wife, anticipating his purpose, hid herself under 
the straw in the cart. 

When the man was well out on the road, his wife 
popped up from the straw and began her ‘‘Caudle 
lecture” at the exact point where it had been broken 
off by his retreat to the stable. For a moment he was 
dazed by the unwelcome apparition. But recovering 
himself, he executed a flank Tnovement which emanci- 
pated him from her strategy. 

Pulling out the pin, he tipped the cart, and the volu- 
ble woman was shot into the road with her unfinished 
lecture. Whipping up his horse, the triumphant but 
ungallant husband went rattling down the road, leaving 
his persistent wife to get home as best she could. 





+ 
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coy. 

Charles Lamb was grieved when he saw Milton’s 
manuscript of “L’ Allegro,” which is preserved at Ox- 
ford, because he found it full of corrections and erasures. 
He had fancied that it had come from the poct’s mind 
almost spontaneously, instead of being hammered out. 
The “gentle Elia’? seems not to have discovered as 
much of the secret of poetry as a little girl had, whose 
exclamation delighted the poct Longfellow : 
Mr. Longfellow was one day walking in a garden 


with a little five-years maiden, who was fond of poetry, 
and occasionally “made up some”’ herself. 


you give me a little of yours, this beautiful morning!” 


up his hands, his eyes sparkling with merriment, “think 
what her answer was. She said, ‘O Mr. Longfellow, 
it doesn’t always come when you want it!’ Ah me, 
how true! how true!” 


lighted himself at her amazement on telling her he 
“supposed the Ancient Muriner came out of the ink- 
stand upon his table’’ (it once belonged to Coleridge) ; 
saying, in a low tone, as if thinking aloud, ‘‘It doesn’t 





“I too am fond of poetry,” he said to her. “Suppose 


“Think,” cried he afterwards to a friend, throwing 


Several months later, he was showing his little friend 
many things of interest in his study, and especially de- 


COMPANION. 
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The Diamond Dyes always do more than they claim 
todo. Don’t fail to try. Only 10 cts. for sample. Wells, 


Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. (Com, 
NEW 4 The Key to Fortune 


BOOK, Practical Life. } in allAvenuesof Life, 


600 pp. Clear type, finest binding and illustration, 
AGENTS WANTED. $75 to $150 per month. Fer Terms, 
address J. C. MCCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. Laboratories,cabinets and 
art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 
ayear. Address MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


‘OR YOUNG LADIES. 
The Eightieth Year commences Sept. 5, 1882. For cir- 
culars apply to MISS ANNIE E, JOHNSON, Princi- 


pal, Bradford, Mass. 
STUDYING 
EVERY ONE music 


Will get valuable information FREE by send- 
ing for circular to E TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


MIAMI SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Home Comforts. Four courses 
of Study. No limitations as to age. 
Careful personal supervision. No bet- 
ter equipped school in America. For 
catalogue address, TRUFANT y 
MARSH. Oxford, Butler Co., O. 


Have Your Friends 

The Chills? Tell them of Moore’s Pilules. The best 
medicine in the world. Certain cureg easy to take; 
sugar-coated; a positive malarial antidote. 50 cts. for 
50 Pilules—worth ten dollars a box to any one that’s sick. 
Send 50 cts. fora box. DR. C. C. MOORE, 78 Cortlandt 
St., New York. Moore’s Lozenges, too, same man, 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
bodily growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted with weakness, nervous- 
ness, or sleeplessness. Promotes good 
digestion. For sale by druggists, or mail 
$1. F. CROSBY CO., 6th Ave., N. Y. 


David, the Shepherd Boy. 


A new and beautiful cantata for \the Choir or Choral 
Society. Music by Geo. F._ Root. 


Words by H. BUTTERWORTH. 


Tt is appre riate for SUNDAY SCHOOL REPRE- 
SENTATION in conjunction with a choir, containing 
numbers that may be sung by the children of the Sab- 
bath Sehool. Price, 75c. Sent by mail to any address 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


And the only Dr. SHERMAN known to the public during 
the past 35 years, fur his successful method of treating 
rupture without the distressing injuries trusses inflict, 
and without any operation or hindrance from labor and 
with perfect security from the danger of strangulated 
rupture, may be consulted at his New York office, 251 
Breadway, SATURDAY, MONDAY and TUESDAY. 
His book on the 


CURE OF RUPTURE 


Contains endorsements of Ministers, Merchants, Physi- 
cians, Farmers and others who have been treated and 
cured by Dr. Sherman’s method, It is mailed to those 
who send 10 cts. 
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Jewel Pendulum Clock. 


EVERY CLOCK WARRANTED. 





“il Deon é asi 
Statatyea unl 


” Mah Mh ay 
ene 


The cut illustrates this beautiful clock at one-half its 
full size. Since last April we have used many hundreds, 
and we find that they give great satisfaction. 


Accurate and Durable. 

Because this little Jewel Clock is offered at a low 
price it must not be classed with the cheap brass clocks. 
The little Jewel is a new invention, and stands in a 
class by itself. A large factory has been fitted with 
costly machinery for the express object of manufacture 
ing this * Little Jewel.” 

We have Personally Inspected the Factory. 

It has been the purpose of the company to produce 
not a running clock simply, but an accurate, durable 


| Self and secondary hand propulsion, 





The Largest Men's and Boys’ Retail Clothing 
Business in New York and Brooklyn isdone by ~ 


BALDWIN, THE CLOTHIER, 


Northeast corner of Canal Street and Broadway, New 
York, and the Baldwin Building, Brooklyn. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


Is what every boy wants, and 
whatevery man ought to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
illustrated, 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List. 

THE POPE M'F'G CO.,, 
No. 597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass, 


AUTOMATIC _ 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
reeled up. No ae of 
glasses; very Sends. Sold by 
Opticians. By mail, 25cts. 
. Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 LIBERTY PLACE, N.Y. 


WORLD'S ONLY MANUFACTURER OF 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


EXCLUSIVELY. All Styles and Sizes 
for use of INVALIDS and CRIPPLES 

















in doors and out. Comfort, durability, 
und ease of movement unequalled, 
Patentee and maker of the “Rolling 
Chairs,” pushed about at the Centen- 


nial. For Illustrated Catalogue, send —-—— 
stamp and mention THE COMPANION. | 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR .CONCERN, 162 William Street, N. Y. 





ICYOL wy, 


3 with Steel Spokes,Rubber Tire, 
$15 to $50; Iron Tire, $9 to 

according to size. The new “HECLA SPE- 
CIAL,” 44 and 46 in. wheel, is the best and 
cheapest youths’ machine made. _ Price 
List of the Heola,St. Nicholas, Fair- 
field and O:to Bicycles, Boer 
Velocipedes, Girls’ Tricyctes 
sent free upon application. Weare Sole 
Agents for the “HARVARD,” 
“VALE” and “ SHADOW ” Bi- 
ycles, the best Gentlemen’s Road- 
sters on the market. Sendstamp for spe- 
cial Ros: rt of Gentlemen's machines, 
& BROS.,108 Madison St., Chicage, Ill. 







A.G. SPALDING 








PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 


ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality In writing. 


MABIE TODD & BARD, 


180 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price Lis 
Our Goods are sold by first-c 


‘Headquarters 


t. 
lass dealers. 


for all Games — 





Y 
vA J 
General Catalogue for 1882 (No. 40), 194 pages, 800 illus- 
trations of Firemen’s, Boating, and Gymnasium Goods, 
Skates, Model Engines and Figures, Air-Guns, Targets 
Revolvers, Scroll-Saws and Fixtures, Wigs, Beards, and 
all Theatrical Outfits, Clog and Song-and-Dance Shoes, 
Magie ‘Tricks, Musical Instruments, Chess, Checkers, 
Dominoes, Cribbage, &c., and all the best Novelties, sent 
by mail for 10 cents, CK & SNYDER 
126, 128, and 1% New York. 


ete (LU 
ORDERS. 


We have made a specialty for five years of giving away 
as PREMIUMS to those who get up Clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Goid Band Sets, 
Silverware, &c., 7eas of all kinds, including Oolongs, 
Japans, English Breakfast, Old and Young Hyson, Gun- 
powder, Foo Chow, at 50, 60 and 75 cts., and $1.00, 

Send for two-pound trial package, which we deliver, 
possage paid, at list prices, with full price and Premium 

sist. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


HAMMOCK CHAIR. 


Robinson’s Patent—January 11, 1881. 





Nassau Street, 














clock, one which can be regulated to run as closely asa 
$25.00 clock. 

The works are enclosed in a beautiful Nickel-Plated 
ance. The Clock is wound and set from the back. 


for postage. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


SS i er 
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which we will give on application. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 





alwaya come when you want it!” 





and “Macaulay’s England” in our issue of June 15. 


Case, with a solid base, which gives it a rich appear- 


The price has been reduced to $1.50. Send 18 cents 





FREE TO ALL—On receipt of postal we will send to 
any address illustrated /nstruction Book, sample of 
work, etc. We make a special price to our subscribers 


N. B.—See our announcement of the Waterbury Watch 
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THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK 
CHA differs from all the other stationary or reclin- 
ing chairs in that it is better, stronger and simpler; 
is adapted to the house, lawn, porch or camp, and is just 
ehuck full of quiet comfort and blessed rest. 

It is far superior to the Hammock in every way, and 
ean be put up 80 as to be always in the shade. 

The cheapest and the st artiele in the 
world for the enjoyment of fresh air. 

It assumes and can be used in any pesition, frem sit- 
ting up to lying down, without any exertion of the occu- 
pant, and supports and rests the body in whatever posi- 
tion it = while the price is so low as to be 
within the reach of everyone. Price, $4.00. 

Sold in all large markets. 

GOODELL CoO., Antrim, N. H., manufacturers, 

















For the Companion, 
SABBATH AMONG THE 


Like islands in a weltering sea, 
The Presidential Range was set, 
For streams of fog were floating free, 
e And night’s dark skirts were tr ~~ 
O’er the low meadows rich with ¢ 
Where Summer's queen held peace “ful reign. 


HILLS. 





Half lim, half bright, the morn’s gray light 
oon outlined ridge, and gorge, and peak; 
Str: ange waves of color met our sight. 
And none who gazed essayed to speak 
When rose tints kindled into flame,— 
Through gates of day the bright orb came! 


Ah, betuoe a chang 






the opaline sky, 
» pearly concave, and the sweep 
ofr billows summits far and nigh. 
We saw from morn’s rich quiver leap 
A thousand slender shafts whose glow 
Pierced the blue haze that stretched below! 





Like waves, aye, tides of many hues, 
Each nameless as the unknown stars, 
The rays sur; ged till morning de ws 
rrored the dark tir’s checkered bars, 
And an unwa i tonic seemed 
The pure clear air where hill-slopes gleamed! 











In every pause of other sounds 
The rush of mountain brooks was heard; 
The rainbow swirl that knew no bounds 
Drifted o’er all like tireless bird. 
A stray cloud turned to molten gold, 
And touched a peak, brown, shaggy, old! 


One after one, the distant hills 
Were seen transtizured, all ablaze; 
Leried, * The earth God's alors fills. 
And song-birds trill June’s Sabbath praise!” 
That morn our voices joined their glee, 
High, high above the nearest sea, 





The grand Franconias all were dri 
With tints that, melting, shone z 
From amethyst * Starr King” seemed shaped, 

The Summit House gleamed like a star; 
Warm beams met, mingled midway—lo! 
Dissolving gems were bits of snow! 


ed 





The dome of azure seemed upheld 
Ry blazing mountain columns, too, 
And one vast temple all the world, 
Its gladsome valleys green and new; 
Thus for awhile the vision burned, 
To God our hearts in worship turned. 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


- +e 
For the Companion. 


A TRUE STORY. 

In the middle of a stormy night recently, the 
pastor of a Methodist church in one of the poor- 
est quarters of the city of New York heard his 
bell rung violently. Hurrying to the door, he 
found a young woman, apparently in the last 
stages of consumption, supported by a stout Irish 
servant. She sank down on the threshold at his 
fect as he opened the door. With the aid of the 
servant he carried her into the house and laid her 
tenderly on the sofa in his study. 

She was drenched with the storm and in great 
physical agony. Death was near at hand. 

“What can 1 do for you?” he asked. 

“Pray for me! Oh, my God, pray for me!” 
cried. 

“She’s from Mrs. said the Irish girl, 
naming the vilest dens in New York. 
“They've turned her out on the street to die, an’ 
she would come here to get your reverence to pray 
for her.” 

The good man kneeled and prayed. Surely God 
heard that prayer. She was a great sinner, and 
she was dying. But the thief and the Magdalene 
had come to Christ and had been forgiven. 


she 
Brooks’,” 


one of 


The woman died before morning, and the min- 
ister was told her story. Just four years had passed 
since she stood in this very study of the little 
Methodist parsonage—a gay, innocent girl—to be 
married, 

But she was fond of dress, of balls and of ad- 
miration. Her husband was a quiet, plodding 
mechanic, and her home did not satisfy her. She 
fluttered from one folly to another until at last 
she left him. 

For two years she had been in the horrible den 





from which she had come to the parsonage, at; 
first beautiful, admired and flattered. But when | 
she became ill and a burden, she was thrust into a 
garret, plied with whiskey instead of medicine, 
and at last, brutally abused, was turne 
die in the street. 

In this last flicker of her wretched life her heart | 
went back to her bright marriage-day, and to the | 
kind face of the man of God who had blessed it. 
She dragged herself to his feet, cried to him to 
pray to God for mercy and forgiveness for her 
sins, and so had died. 

What words of ours are needed ? 
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ABSENT-MINDED. 

Absence of mind is quite equal to dulness of 
hearing in creating absurd answers to questions. 
The deaf fence-builder who replied, “It’s a gate- 
post,” to a wagoner who halted where he was at 
work and inquired the distance to the next tavern, 
did not miss the mark more laughably than did a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 

He was a man of deep thought, and often so 
engrossed in his “cases” as to be wholly uncon- 
scious of conversation in his presence. 
was a very courteous Virginian gentleman, quick, 
sensitive and a good talker. The colonel owneda 
farm near Madison, on which he had just discov- 
ered a valuable peat bed, and being much elated 
by the prospect of a sudden fortune, was apt to 
talk about it. 

Meeting the Judge in company with several gen- 
tleen of the bar and Legislature, thea convencd | ala: 
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at the capitol, the colonel’s favorite subject ut. 
Anxious to enlighten the judge, he directed his 
conversation particularly to him, The judge sat 
with his head supported by his hands, thinking 


| deeply and apparently an attentive listener, while 


the merits of economy, inexhaustible supply, 
great manufacturing advantages of the uses of 
peat, etc., were dwelt upon in all the earnestness 
for which the colonel was remarkable. 

After concluding his statements with statistical 
and divers explanations, he asked the judge what 
he thought. 

“Of what?” says the judge, looking up. 

“Of peat,” replied the coloncl. 

“What Pete ?” again asked the judge. 

“Why, Irish peat,” says the colonel, somewhat 
perplexed at the apparent stupidity. 

“I really don’t know him, sir,” replied the 
judge, who had not heard a single word of what 
he had been talking about. 


+> 
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MRS. DOUGLAS’S TEACUPS. 


Women whose relatives or friends are in public life 
not unfrequently show great skill in “‘pushing”’ them to 
the front. History has preserved the political tact of 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, who, to secure a 
vote for her idol, Charles James Fox, kissed a London 
butcher. The &. Louis Globe-Democrat tells a story 
of Mrs. Douglas, which shows her exquisite tact in ad- 
vancing her hushand’s interests : 





The tradition-tellers and the legend-lovers of Wash- 
ington have always remembered the pretty and grace- 
ful ways of Mrs. Douglas, and never ceased to hold 
her up as the model of a statesman’s wife. 

Her tact and her amiability were boundless, and al- 
though when she married the Little Giant she was very 
young and much his junior, she adapted herself to the 
position, from the start, so thoroughly, that no wife of 
twenty years’ experience in public life could equal her. 

For every friend, for every constituent, and for every 
enemy of Senator Douglas she had just the right thing 
ready to say, and with her wonderful memory for 
names, faces and places, she was never without some 
personal inquiries to make of each stranger. 

Her social instinct was as marvellous as ‘the gift of 
second sight, and when she accompanied Mr. Douglas 
on his famous journey through the South to visit his 
mother, there was not a person encountered in all that 
tour that she could not probably have recognized at 
sight and called by name, had they entered her parlor 
unannounced a year later. 

Mrs. Douglas’s popularity was wonderful, and her 
face and winning ways made friends right and left for 
the Senator, at that time a candidate for the Presiden- 


At one of her receptions in Washington a great, shy, 
awkward constituent, from the most rustic region of 
Illinois, presented himself in Mrs. Douglas’s doorway, 


| sent there from the Capitol by the Senator, who had as- 


sured him that his wife would be delighted to sce him. 

The visitor was anything but a parlor ornament, a 
rude, unpolished son of the prairie, unused to the ways 
of society, but a power in the politics of his home, and 
a man whose influence could be of vast assistance to 
Mr. Douglas. 

Entering the room gave him a nervous chill, Mrs. 
Douglas’s pretty greeting threw him into a fever, and her 
inviting him to the refreshment-room completed a case 
of palsy. 

Ignoring his trepidation she chatted away to him her- 
self, paid no attention to his stammering refusals, and 
poured out the tea into some miraculous little cups of 
eggshell Sévres. 

Grasping the fairy cup in his fingers for a first sip, 
the delicate bit of Sévres was crushed to pieces, and the 
hot tea poured over Mra. Douglas’s silk on Witha 
gay laugh the lady said, ‘‘How brittle they are! just 
look at mine,’”’ and with a mighty effort she broke an- 
other cup between her fingers. 

Reassured, the man drew his breath and found him- 
self at ease, while that incomparable hostess talked to 
him, asked about his mother, his wife and his children, 
all of whom she remembered so well and called by 
name. 

That man went home to work for and vote for Ste- 
phen A. Douglas, and way back of his political convic- 
tions lay the pieces of those two broken teacups. 

Some ladies were discussing the incident at a lunch 
party. Said one pretty woman,— 

a. wouldn’ t break my best teacups for any constitu- 
ent in my husband’s district.” 

Out of the group there was only one who courageous- 
ly said, ‘‘I’d break my whole dinner set, if it would 
send my husband to the Senate; and buy new ones 
when I got to Washington,” she shrewdly added. 


——_+or-— 
HOW IT WAS BOUGHT. 

The traveller in the Orient soon learns, if he tries to 
buy any of the showy goods displayed in the bazaars, 
that he is dealing with merchants to whom time is 
nothing, and whose vocabulary is copious. Every cus- 
tomer is looked upon as a victim, from whose pocket as 
much money is to be taken as it is possible to obtain. 
The price of articles is placed several hundred per cent. 
higher than the merchant intends to take for them, for 
he expects to be beaten down, and the bargaining is 
the part of the transaction in which he delights. An 
American tourist records his experience in purchasing 
silk dressing-gown at a bazaar in Smyrna. The par- 
ties were an old gray-bearded Turk, the American, and 
Isaac, a Jew and his dragoman, or interpreter and guide. 

a is the price of this gown ?’’ demanded the pur- 
as 





c 

“Be seated, Your Excellency, and partake of a oup 
of coffee," was the singular response. 

“You do not understand me; I ask the price of this 
gown.”” 

“True,” replied the wily old merchant; 
time to discuss business afterwards.”’ 

“As Isaac informed me,” says the traveller, “that it 
would be thought a slight if 1 refused, I seated myself 
in front of the shop and sipped coffee from a little cup, 
held in a small filigree gold stand.”’ The negotiation con- 
tinued in this wise: 

Merchant (calmly smoking his pipe, and holding the 
gown negligently in his lap, but so as to display its 
colors)—**This was made from a piece brought from 
Boroussa for the wives of —— Pacha.” 

Traveller—* Ah!” 

“Observe that the threads are of pure gold.” 

“Indeed!” 

“I swear it by my father’s tomb!” 

* And the price?” 

“The Sultan should not have it for a para [fourth 
part of a piastre] less than four hundred piastres.’ 

A piastre is about ten cents in our money. 

“It is too much; I will not give it!” and I made a 
movement as if to retire. 

The old merchant threw aside his dignity and his 
pipe, stood up, and in a sharp-keyed voice exclaimed,— 

“The Christians are my friends. My shop and my 
slaves are at Your Excellency’ 8 disposal. Only make 
me an offer for this marvellous gown, embroidered with 
threads of pure gold. Iam ready to ruin myself for the 
Christian prince, whose slave I am!” 

Isaac, my dragoman, then said, “The Turks are rob- 
bers and eaters of dirt. It isa shame for a Christian, 


“but we have 


who aA ot in his own eo atry, and has a thousand ad | 


with auch aa old bird of prey. I will 
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take him to the French quarter, where he can get the 
same goods almost for nothing.” 

A crowd of idlers had gathered around, who joined 
in the discussion with advice and criticisms. Ina few 
moments two parties were formed among the spectators, 
one sustaining the merchant, and another defending the 
dragoman. 

Isaac shook his fist in the old Turk’s face, who de- 
clared that there was a conspiracy to cheat him. Isaac 
then snatched the gown out of the merchant’s hand, 
threw it on the floor, turned in contempt from the shop, 
and returned. 

Isaac—‘‘I will give you seventy piastres for it.” 

Turk’s Suppor ters—“Oh! oh! Mafesh!” (Goaway! 
ridiculous! ) 

Merchant—“For what cost me three hundred and 
ninety!” 

Isaac—“Y ou stole it, I dare say. 

Isaac’s Supporters—* The a wretch should be 
turned out of the quarters. Give him the gown!” 

Turk—I will throw it away 3 give me ‘aes hundred, 
and I will eat salt for a month!’ 

Isaac—‘‘Not a para more than ninety.’ 

Turk (scenting the approaching Panyain)—"'Beg two 
hundred and fifty. 

“One hundred, and I am robbing the Christian.” 

“Two hundred.” 

“One!” 

“It is yours, Infidel!” 

Isaac, after the tourist had left the bazaar, returned 
and received his regular commission of twenty-five 
piastres from the merchant. 

When the traveller tried on the gown, after he had 
sailed away, he found that it was a woman’s gown and 
incapable of alteration. 


~~ 


For the Companion. 


THE OLD FRONT GATE. 


Where runs the highway north and :.outh, 
Within my dear, my native state, 
Upon its iron hinges swun 
song years ago, the old front gate. 


°Twas where the milky hawthorn blows 

With fragrant breath perfumed the breeze; 
And where the spotted sycamore 

Arose, the leopard of the trees. 


The beech, the walnut, and the elm, 

Their branches spread the woods ‘within; 
The cherry, ash, and hickory, 

The aspen, and the slender linn. 


How fondly, sadly, I recall 
The days whe snl, with joy elate, 

To wander ’mong the sw aying trees, 
Would trip it through the old front gate. 


With iron latch that clanked so loud, 
In fancy I behold it still; 
And deftiy fashioned posts as well, 
That spake my sire’s unque »stioned skill. 


No more, alas, oh, nevermore, 

My hand that “4 iendly lateh may raise! 
The old front gate is broken n¢ 

And numbered 7 ith my Cognos days! 


The posts have fallen to the ground, 
And how replaced I may not know! 

I bade that homestead dear farewell, 
Ah, twenty tedious years ago! 











For shining ore our claim we sold; 
A stranger's plowshare cleaves the sod; 
A stranger's children ramble now 
Where my young feet so gaily trod! 
*Twere vain to sigh for vanished years! 
*Twere vain to argue with my fate! 
To boyhood days farewell for aye, 
Farewell for aye, the old front gate! 
E. R. LATTA. 





+ 
A BLIND SHOT, 

An English-traveller in south-western Africa, Mr. 
Frederick Green, relates how by a marvellous shot in 
the dark he put out of the way two dreaded lions that 
had long haunted the Bushman village of Otjituo and 
devoured more than a hundred human beings. These 
brutes would pass by whole droves of cattle, and go 
directly through flocks of sheep without touching one, 
in order to find and pounce upon a human victim. 
They were mates, and the death of one of them (identified 
as the other's provider), in consequence of Mr. Green’s 
lucky shot, frightened the other away so that he did not 
return. This is the hunter’s story: 


It was three o'clock in the morning; the moon had 
sunk below the horizon, and it was quite dark, when 
the humor took me to have a night ramble. 

Seizing my double-barrelled gun and my revolving 
rifle, I stood for some minutes a silent and solitary lis- 
tener to the terrific roarings of two lions, who after a 
while passed along the bank of the river opposite to 
that on which we were encamped. 

Suddenly halting again, they commenced another 
duet in as loud a strain as their lungs could pour forth. 

I was by this time joined by John Mortar, Bonfield, 
and two of my native servants, all in readiness with 
their guns, like myself, in case the brutes should at- 
tempt to attack us. 

I now advanced a few paces from the wagon towards 
the river, and raising my double-barrelled gun, called 
to my Damara, Gukub (for from deafness in one ear I 
cannot distinguish accurately the direction of sound), 
to point as near as he could to the quarter whence he 
heard the lions. 

This done, I placed the gun on an elevation of about 
three hundred yards, the distance as I supposed of the 
animals, and fired. 

No sooner had the explosion taken piace than one of 
the lions abruptly ceased roaring, uttering at the same 
time a startling growl, such as always announces the 
receipt of a gun-shot wound by these brutes. The 
“clap” of the bullet against the beast’s hide, so well 
known to sportsmen, was not to be mistaken, and the 
bystanders simultaneously shouted,— 

“The lion is struck!” 

I stood amazed, scarcely able to credit the fact, and 
might, perhaps, have thought that my bearing had de- 
ceived me, had not Mortars Bonfield and others present 
declared with one voice that the lion must unquestion- 
ably have been hit. 

After describing the discovery and despatch of the 
wounded beast when daylight came, and his thrilling 
encounter with its mate, when his revolving rifle twice 
missed fire, Mr. Green says: 

On examining the dead lion I was much surprised to 
find that my night shot had hit him close behind the 
left shoulder. . . . I had the skin of the animal care- 
fully removed, and intend to keep it as a reminiscence 
of one of the most extraordinary incidents of my hunt- 
ing experience. 

— Ol ——— 
KEPT THE OLD COAT. 

Two young tradesmen in Philadelphia, failing to per- 
suade their father, a rather miserly rich old gentleman, 
to purchase and wear a better coat, “laid in’? with their 
tailor to furnish him one by stratagem. The old man 
was to be inveigled into the shop, at the proper time, 
and asked to set his own'price, and the young men were 
pledged to make up the balance. The old coat (smug- 
gled by night into the tailor’s possession for a short 
time) furnished the required measurements, and in due 
time the nice new garment was ready. 

The next morning at breakfast, the eldest son casu- 
ally remarked,— 

“Father, you will be going near the tailor’s to-day, 
and I wish you would stop and tell him to be sure and 
send home my new coat to-day.” 

“Very well, my son, I vill do so, but I don’t see 
what you poys vant with so many new goats.” 

The old gentleman delivered his message to the tai- 
lor, and the tailor’s ee had come. Fingering 
the venerable garment ‘ked persuasively,— 





**You ought to have a new coat, sir. Arich man like 
you ought not to wear such an old garment as that.” 

“Tank you very much, but dis goat is good enough 
for me.’ 

“T have got something,”’ persisted the tailor, “that I 
think will fit you, and it isthe greatest bargain you 
ever heard of. The price of the coat,’’ said the tailor, 

roducing the garment, “‘is $80, but I’ll let you have it 
or next to nothing, as I want money. Try it on.” 

The coat was tried on and proved a perfect fit. 

““You’ll never get such a bargain,” said the tailor. 
“‘You may have that coat for $40.’’ 

“Ll giff you twenty-five,” said the old merchant, who 
knew cloth’ when he saw it. 

“Take it.” 

Carrying his old coat in a bundle, the old man went 
out arrayed in the $80 coat. 

At supper that night he appeared in the familiar old 
coat and in excellent good humor. ‘To his sons he said: 

“T made a nice little thing to-day. Ven I vas at the 
tailor’s I bought a goat—a nice fine goat, the price was 
$80, but I got it for $25. I put it on and had not gone 
a square pefore I met a friend. He noticed my new 
goat and spoke about it, and I told him about how I got 
itso cheap. He offered me $30 for the goat and | took 
it—made $5 in five minutes.”’ 

“Yes,” said the sons dolefully, in chorus, ‘‘you’ve 
made five dollars and we have lost fifty-five.” 

Then they explained. 

“My goodness, dat is pad,” said the old man, when 
he comprehended the situation; ‘but let dis be a lesson 
to you, my children. Never dry to deceive your fader.” 
—Philadelphia Times. 
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ORIGIN OF CONSUMPTION. 


That many diseases of the human body are due to 
living things—vegetable or animal—so minute as to be 
detected only by the microscope, is now generally ad- 
mitted. These minute parasites have the power to mul- 
tiply with immense rapidity. This rapidity of increase 
is the chief source of their harm. 

Some of these parasites are round, some spiral, some 
rod-shaped. Each class has many varieties. The rod- 
shaped are called bacteria. When taken into the sys- 
tem by the mouth, the lungs, or through the broken 
skin, they reach at length the parts best suited to their 
growth. It has been found that some of the most dead- 
ly of these parasites can be so cultivated and modified 
out of the human body, that they will then, by inocula- 
tion, give a mild form of the disease, which will fully 
protect against any future attack, as much so as vacci- 
tion does against small-pox. 


Recently, Dr. Koch, of Germany, has been experi- 
menting in relation to consumption. He has already 
reached most important results. He has found in the 
centre of the tubercles—the little tumors in the lungs 
and elsewhere in which consumption has its beginnings 
—a rod-shaped parasite (bacillus) distinct from all oth- 
er bacteria. 

This he has separated from everything else and culti- 
vated out of the body. A few of them placed in a fluid 
= freed from life multiply and gradually fill the 

uid. 

The minutest drop of this put into a similar fluid in 
which every living thing bas been killed, soon fills that, 
too, with like bacteria. This process — be contin- 
ued to any length, and a drop from the last of the se- 
ries, as proved by experiment, has caused tubercular 

ption in animals inoculated with it. 

Consumption is thus proved to originate in minute 

arasites which find their way into the cells of the 

—_ and transform them into diseased tumors. 

By this discovery, we are shown also that consump- 
tion is an infectious disease,—one that a person may 
give to another. Indeed, matter from diseased lunge 
dried, pulverized and inhaled, is thought to be suffi- 
cient to ec ption. The Boston Med- 
ical and Surgical Journal say 8, ‘Koch does not usu- 
ally herald his discoveries until they are pretty well 
proved. Our readers are likely to hear of this discov- 
ery again.’ 
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EDITORIAL SQUIBS. 


One of the curious features of the American press is 
the fondness of its editors for making fun of each oth- 
er. A foreigner, on his introduction to our newspapers, 
would be apt to say, ‘‘Why, the fraternity is worse than 
a band of Ishmaelites! Each man’s hand is against his 
brethren!” A better acquaintance, however, would 
teach him that these squibs, being used “‘in a Pickwick- 
ian sense,”’ are but the harmless chaffing of rivals, am- 
bitious to make a “‘point’’ against each other. Singular 
as the fact may seem to us who are “tothe manner . 
born,”? Chambers’s Journal has thought these pleasant- 
ries of sufficient importance to ‘‘sample” them for its 
readers. It says: 





A Californian editor invested in a mule, and the fact 
was chronicled under the heading, ‘‘Remarkable in- 
stance of self-possession.”’ 

Said an Idaho journal, ‘The weather has been hot 
again for the last few days; the only relief we could 
get was to lie down on the Portland Herald, and cover 
ourselves with the Portland Budletin—there is a great 
coolness between them.”” 

A Michigan journalist declared in his paper that a 
certain editor had seven toes. The hm a red man 
thereupon relieved his mind in a ‘‘leader,” denouncing 
the statement as unwarranted, and its author as devoid 
of truth and a scoundrel to boot. The offending gen- 
tleman replied that he never wished it to be understood 
that all the seven toes were upon one foot. 

When a Southern paper asked, “What is editorial 
courtesy?” a Northern journal replied, “Why, it is 
when a Southern editor is caught stealing chickens at 
midnight, and his brother editors kindly allude to the 
matter as a strange freak of somnambulism.” 

The proprietor of a Western journal announced his 
intention of spending fifty doliars on ‘‘a new head’’ for 
it. ‘Don’t do it,’’ advised a rival sheet; ‘“‘better keep 
the money, and buy a new head for the editor,” that 
gentleman being evidently, in its opinion, ‘ta young 
man of frugal mental capacity,’’ as an Oregon journalist 
delicately termed another. 
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STRANGE MISTAKE, 


There are too many little graves in the wide world 
whereon no tars fall and no flowers are laid. No one 
gives any account of them save to say, “Only a pauper 
whom nobody owns.” By contrast, a strange example 
of the inequalities of fortune is an infant’s mound 
that was claimed and regularly visited by two parents, 
a father and a mother, who were strangers to each 
other. The Delaware State Journal says: 


A baby’s grave at Glasgow, Md., reccived for nine 
_— the most careful attention, flowers being frequent- 

planted on it, and the sod alw ays kept in perfect or- 

er. 

Mr. Brown and Mrs. Ellison, each unknown to the 
other, were doing this work of love. Each had lost an 
infant, and supposed this was its grave. 

Brown erected a tombstone lately, and then a contro- 
pee 4 arose, Mrs. Ellison insisting that it must be taken 

own. 

The church authorities held ora meetings of in- 
vestigation without reaching an 1 yn, and some- 





body suggested that a neglected 7 grave near the disputed 
ene be opened. 
This was done, and Brown conceded that the coffin 
found therein was the one that had inclosed his child, 
4 Thestome bas been removed. 











JUNE 22, 1882. 























For the Companion. 


ON THE WATCH. 

Why are the children so eager, 

All watching a-down the street? 
Jacky astride of the gate-post, 

Whistling and swinging his feet,— 
While Elsie leans over the railing, 

Her bright eyes shining like stars, 
And dear little golden-haired Daisy 

Peeps shyly between the bars. 





Just now they were laughing and shouting, | 
And busy as usual at play, 
When Jack hurried in with the question, | 
“O mamma, what day is to-day?” | 
The answer seemed quite to his liking, 
For he cried to the others straight; 
“O Elsie! O Daisy! It’s Wednesday! 
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Let’s all hurry out to the gate! 
So thus they stand eagerly watching, 

And mamma watches them from her seat. 
When suddenly Jack gives the signal, 

As a tall man in gray turns the street. 
“Here we are, mister!’ shouts Jacky, 

**All ready to catch it, you see.” 
“Please toss it to me, sir,’’ says Elsie. 

But a tiny voice whispers, ‘“Me, me !” 
Down stoops the tall postman quickly, 

Peers into a pair of blue eyes, 
And smiles as the baby fingers 

Close over the coveted prize. 
“Three cheers for Daisy!’’ And Jacky 

Beats a loud one, two, three, on his drum. 
As the little one cries in glad triumph, 


“See, mamma, Tumpanion has tum !” 


———_+@>—_—_____- 
For the Companion. 
DON’T SHOOT AT THE BIRDS. 

Last spring we boys were having a splendid | 
time with our rubber shooters; every boy in the 
neighborhood had one cr more. None of our 
mothers liked it; some windows got broken, and 
when one or two little birds got killed, it made 
them very angry. | 

There was abluebird that built its nest year af- 
ter year in an elm-tree close to one of our win- 
dows. One day my mother saw a boy shooting at 
it; he didn’t hit, but she made up her mind it was 
time for the shooting to stop, and when, not long 
after, little Willie Brand had his eye most put out, 
they ald thought so. 

There was a fussabout it. There were pieces in 
the paper about how rubber shooters were danger- 
ous things, and then the police came about and 
said that every boy that shot would have to pay 
five dollars for it. They all thought that was 
more than they could stand, so they stopped. 

Mother had given me ten cents for mine, long 
ago, and burnt it, so I was glad when the other | 
fellows had to stop. 

This year we thought we'd have a little fun, and 
keep quiet about it. Jim Barlow made mine, and 
it was a first-rate shooter, I tell you; I gave him 
my top and a skate-strap and thirty marbles for 
it; he said ’twould shoot equal to a revolver. 

I was very careful how I used it, for I didn’t 
want mother to know that I had it. I used to 
shoot at stray dogs and cats, though it did make 
me feel bad sometimes, to hear ’em howl if I hit 
em. I used to shoot at the knot-hole in the barn- 
door, too, to see how many times in twenty I 
could shoot in. It wasn’t much fun when we had 
to keep out of the way all the time. 

One day I was wandering about the lower end 
of the garden with my shooter. There were plenty 
of birds all around, but I did not want to shoot at 
them, if I could find anything else to shoot at. I 
got over the fence into another lot, but still there 
were birds everywhere. 

I shot a few times, just to frighten them a little. 

Then I heard one singing beautifully right over 
my head. I couldn’t see it very plainly, and I 
don’t believe I meant to hit it at all, and I tell 
you I was frightened when it came falling right 
down at my feet, with a sad kind of a little 
scream. 

I picked it up and tried to make it fly, or walk, 
but it would not,—its pretty eyes were half shut 
and it kept panting with its bill. It was a blue- 
bird. 

I knew I could never keep it from mother, for 
when I have been doing anything dreadful, | al- 
ways feel as if I was losttill I’ve been and told her. 
As I carried the poor bird through the garden, a 
drop of blood fell from its mouth, right on to a 
great white lily that seemed looking up to ask me 
what I had been doing. Mother was standing near 
the back piazza; as I laid the bird in her hand, it 
stopped panting and was still. 

Mother said, ‘‘What’s the matter?” But there 
was such a lump in my throat, I couldn’t speak a 
word. Then she saw the shooter in my hand, and 
she said,— 

“Did you kill that little bird?” 

I tell you it scared me, the way she spoke. I 
never heard her speak in such an awful voice be- 
fore. 

Then she said, “You haye stolen away its little 








His helpless little creatures; He gave them to us 
to muke us happy, and He will never bless those 
who are cruel to them.” 

Then she put the little bird up to her cheek, and 
I saw her tears come. She took the shooter and 
laid it on the kitchen fire. I didn’t get any ten 
cents this time, you may be sure, and then she said, 

“You may go to your room.” 

I'd a great deal rather she’d whipped me, than 


| to have to go there and just have to keep think- 


ing. I thought of all the beautiful days of sun- 
shine I had taken away from that poor little bird, 
and how it would never fly through the air, or 
sing in the trees, or see the flowers and the grass 
any more. And I wondered if it had a nest and 
little birds, and what would become of them if it 


| 


of the bluebird that had come to build its nest 
near us for so many summers. 
er let me out (it wasn’t very soon, for she gave | 
me plenty of time to think), I ran to her nest. 





had. 


And all of a sudden I jumped up, as I thought 


As soon as moth- | 


The little birds all held their heads straight up, 


; and opened their big little mouths, so I almost 
knew their mother hadn’t fed them for some 


course he does not go to school; but his older 
brother Robbie is taking his first term. 


he answers promptly, ‘Don to stool to find out 


does leap-frog year come? 


time. I fed them the best I could, and I watched 
that evening to see if their mother’d come, but she 
didn’t. 

Before I went to bed I got a piece of soft cotton, 
and covered ’em up. I thought, you see, if I took 
good care of ’em, they might live without their 
mother. But in the morning only two of them 
held up their heads to be fed, and before night 
they wereall dead. So you see I had taken away 
all the sunshine from them, too. My sisters cried 
when they knew their little birds and their mother 
were all dead. 

I don’t think I want another shooter. I don’t 
believe I'll ever see another white lily but what 
it'll say to me, “You killed that bluebird!” 
oe 

SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Tommy is only just beginning to talk, so of 





When anybody asks Tommy where Robbie is, 


” 





“Mamma,” asked the six-year-old, “how often 


>” 





For the Companion. 


THE SPIDER WEB. 


Who but a fairy 
Ever lived in a house so airy? 
A bit of cloud tied fast, as it were, 
And framed of the finest gossamer. 
A wonderful, shining, silky house, 
Swaying here in the swect-brier boughs. 
Sprite of some kind, queen of the air, 
Must needs be the one for a home so fair. 


Does she, I wonder, 
Stand these pale-pink blossoms under, 
Dressed in a skirt of vapory blue, 
All spangled over with drops of dew? 
Does she wear a crown, and in her hand 
Carry aloft a long gold wand? 
Has she wings to fly with, gauzy, green? 
And where are the folk she rules as queen? 


T look and linger, 
And touch the web with careful finger; 
When—in an eager, crafty way— 
Out leaps a little gnome in gray! 
The tiniest ogre that ever sate 
And watched for prey at his castle gate, 
His cight long arms so strong and bold 
With which to seize, and strangle, and hold! 





Should he discover 
Some truant creature passing over,— 
A bee or fly on tired wing, 
Careless and fond of loitering, 
I wonder if a mimic roar 
Would reach its ears from out his door, 
“Fe, fi, fo, fum! fe, fi, fo, fam! 


I will have some! I will have some!” 





For the Companion, 


ICE-CREAM. 
“There’s a hail-storm coming!” cried Jedediah. | 
“Run for the house, every one o’ you young | 
ones !” 
Jedediah was the hired man. He had lived in | 
Kansas a good many years, while Florence and | 
Nettie and Bell hadn’t been there quite one yet. 
The children were at work in the garden, but 
they dropped their hoes and scampered into the | 
house in a great hurry when Jedediah sung out to | 
them, for of course he knew a hail-storm when he | 
saw one; and a hail-storm in Kansas, with hail- | 
stones as big as hens’ eggs, wasn’t to be laughed 
at by three little New England girls. 
It was soon proved that Jedediah did know hail- 
stones. How the icy stones came rattling down, 
pounding against the window-shutters, filling the 








flower-beds and beating every green thing flat to 
the ground. 

“Oh dear!” cried Florence and May and Nettie 
together. “It'll spoil our sweet-peas. They’ve 
just come up. Oh dear!” 

Mamma piticd them, but she hadn't a word to 
say; for she just the same as knew that the sweet- 
peas must be replanted, and do their coming-up 
all over again. 

Pretty soon the storm had passed; the roar ot 
the wind died away, and the sun shone out as 
bright and cheerful as if so dreadful a thing as a 
hail-storm had never been thought of. But the sun 
shone on three little faces at a window that were 
not at all bright and cheerful. How could they 
be, with the garden inches deep in ice and the 
sweet-peas all beaten down? 

‘We can’t work any more to-day,” said Flor- 
ence. “It’s a horrid place! I wish I was back 





life,—it was all the life it had. The Lord loves 








garden paths, lying in little windrows across the | 


Mamma might have wished, too, away down in 
her heart, but she didn’t say anything until she 
had looked out at the glistening heaps of hail- 
stones for as much as five minutes. Then she 
said,— 

“How would you like to have an ice-cream par- 
ty? There's ice enough, mercy knows!” 

“Oh!” “O-oh!!” “O-o-oh!!!” Three ‘ohs,” be- 
cause there were three little girls, you know. 

“Well,” said mamma, “two of you go out and 
scrape up all the hail-stones you can. Maybe 
Florence had better go over and ask the Goggins 
children and Nannie Klaus to come.” 

So they all fell to work with a will, and in much 
less time than it takes me to tell this story, the 
Goggins children were there, and Nannie Klaus 
was there, and they were all taking turns at the 
freezer and at tasting and at scraping up hail- 
stones. I don’t think you ever saw a merrier par- 
ty. 

“T declare!” said Jedediah, “I never knowed be- 
fore what a hail-storm was good for; but I reck- 
on I’ve found out.” 

He was quite sure of it when, half an hour 
later, the children brought him a saucer of deli- 
cious lemon ice; and he declared again that he’d 
almost like to see another hail-storm some time. 

“I’m kind of glad it came,” said May. “We've 
had a lovely time.” 

“If only the sweet-peas didn’t get killed,” said 
Florence, regretfully. ‘But I s’pose we can plant 
some more.” 

“That’s the way to do it,” said Jedediah. 

And that’s the way it was done. 

And I, while I am writing this little story, am 
thinking of a certain blue-eyed, pug-nosed, yel- 
low-haired little girl away out in Kansas; and I 
wonder whether she will see and read this, and if 


leave a corner. 
fection or duty, and leave to divide. 3, Behead a pointed 
instrument, and leave a smal! stream, 4, Behead a por- 
tion, and leave an animal. 
practice, and leave a wise man. 
progress, and leave roguish. 
plied food, and leave a girl’s name. 
out, and leave a taunt. 
leave above 
lection of tents for shelter. 
of an argument, «nd leave a cleft. 
and leave a beautiful flower. 
leave to merit by labor. 
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Enigmas, Charades, 
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DECAPITATIONS. 


Puzzles, &c. 


1, Behead a rolling-press for smoothing linen, and 
2, Behead a standard or model of per- 


=, De 


5, Behead long-continued 
5, Behead military 
7, Behead a divinely-sup- 
8, Behead to fit 
9, Behead a wanderer, and 
10, Behead a great rascal, and leave a col- 
11, Behead the tendency 
12, Behead ascended, 
13, Behead to long, and 


The beheaded letters in order name the only day in 


all the year when, according to popular legends, fairies 
are supposed to be visible to mortals. 


2. 


DOUBLE CROSS WORDS, 


Tu Joseph, not in Will; 

PM Nathan, not in Bill; 

In Martin, not in Dick; 

In Herbert, not in Nick; 

In Simon, not in Fred; 

In Michael, notin Ned; 

In Jackson, not in Jim; 

In Adolph, not in Tim; 

In Daniel, not in Nat; 

In Samson, not in Pat; 

In Orrick, not in Ed; 

In Henry, not in Ted; 

A President, first call to mind; 

A statesman great, you then must find. 

Both passed from life in gladsome June, 

When flowers were fair and birds in tune. 

F. 8. F. 

3. 


Syncopate my first, 

And the meaning is reversed; 

Let alone my second 

And “out of” it is reckoned; 

My third in nature and in art 

Have ever borne a queenly part. 

My whole in Oriental ways 

Is one of beauty’s festal days. E. 
4. 

A FLOWER PUZZLE. 


Take a crocus, an orchid, nasturtium and sunflower, 
And of ivy one little spray, 
A daffodil, elder-bloom, one ragged-robin, 
And a tiger-flower, brilliant and gay; 
Then some heliotrope, eglantine, larkspur and iris, 
And a lily of snowy white, 
More ivy and elder, and fragrant syringa, 
With an orange-flower, waxy and bright; 
Forget-me-not, tulip, harebell and evergreen, 
A fuschia of gorgeous hue, 
Tpomea, endive, lilac and daisies— 
Is not there a nosegay for you? 
Now place them together, that you may see 
A divine injunction to you and to me. 


5. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ACROSTIC. 


The initial letters read downward give the name of 
the husband of the goddess of dawn. ‘Tiring of him 
when he became old and helpless, she shut him up ina 
chamber where only his voice was heard, like the chirp 
of a grasshopper. 

1, The avenger of murder, one of the Erinnys. 

2, The son of Dadalos, who fell into the sea while at- 
tempting to fly with wings of wax. 

3, The herald of Neptune. In times of storms he blew 
from a twisted shell a loud blast, but gentle notes when 
the sea was at rest. 

4, Creatures selected by the higher deities to carry 
out the punishment of crime. 

5, Son of the muse Calliope. He played the lyre 
with such sweetness that all nature gathered to listen. 
6, An ancient sea-god, who also possessed the power 
of prophecy. 

7, A noted giant, who, with his brother, tried to reach 
Olympos by piling mountain on mountain. 

8, Nymphs who for neglect of duty were trans- 
formed into beings half-woman, half-bird. They lured 
men to death by their bewitching music. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 


When in London, a number of years ago, I was 1, 2, 
3, 4, to receive an invitation to visit an old friend of my 
father’s, who has since become one of England’s great- 
est men. My two brothers, then 2, 3,4, 5, went with 
me, and Mr. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, welcomed us most 
cordially. He was entertaining in conversation, and his 
6, 7, 8,9, was low and pleasing. He showed us many 
curiosities, and among other things the treasures of his 
mineral cabinet. On coming away, he presented 7, 8,9, 
valuable 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, to each of us, which he wished us 
to keep in remembrance of him. 


7. 
CHARADE. 


Unite my first and second, 
And make a valued ore; 
My third is often traversed 
By many a weary sower; 
My whole’s career, from babe to man, 
On Dickens’ pages you may scan. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. MILLDAM 
cARAVA 
FIGURE 
DIRECT 
LINING 
AGITATE 
OrHELIA 

Diagonals: MAGENTA, MARENGO. 

‘*What is so rare as a day in June?” 

John Wesley.—1, Injure, inure. 2, Shout, shut. 

4, Pint, pit. 5, Pewter, Peter, 

8, Pleach, peach. 9, 


a2aaZ 


2. 
3. 
8, Pheasant, peasant. 
6, Pence, pace. 7, Pest, pet. 
Pean, Pan. 10, Myope, mope. 

4. Alfred Tennyson. 

5. 1, Room for One More, by Mrs. Mary Thacher 
Higginson. 2. Gypsy’s Year at the Golden Crescent, 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 3, Being a Boy, by Charles 
Dudley Warner. 4, Child Marian Abroad, by William 
M. F. Round. 5, The Doctor’s Daughter, by Sophie 
May. 

e Ava, Bordeaux, Canton, Damascus, Elberfeld, 
Fayal, Guiana, Harlem, Ionian Islands, Joppa, Kidder- 
minster, Leipsic, Manchester, Newcastle, Odessa, Paris, 
Quillimane, Rotterdam, Sitka, Tripoli, Uruguay, Ven- 
ezuela, Williczka, Xeus, Yokohama, Zacaticas, 








with my gramma!” 


she will know how it happened to betold. a,c. 





7. Starling. 
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For the Companion. 
IS VACCINATION SAFE? 

One argument against vaccination for the prevention 
of small-pox is, that it possibly may communicate oth- 
writer in the 
Medical and Surgical Reporter, replying to a physi- 
cian who thought he had seen two cases of the kind, 
gives the following conclusive facts. 

Mr. Marston, an English physician who had per- 
formed more than fifty thousand vaccinations, had nev- 
er seen an instance of any other disease thus communi- 
cated. 


er diseases to the person vaccinated. A 


Similar testimony was given by Dr. 
experience was equally extensive. 

Dr. W. Jenner, who had had some thirteen thousand 
sick under his care, had no reason to believe, or evento 


Lees, whose 


suspect, that in any case disease had been communiecat- 
ed by vaccination. Dr. West had treated a still larger 
number—twenty-six thousand—with a like 

Against the two cases referred to above, the writer in 
the Reporter mentions the case of a woman who de- 
nounced a physician as causing her child’s death—the 
child having developed scrofula not long after its vacci- 
nation. lost another child by 
acrofula, though she had refused to have this child vac- 
cinated. 

Dr. Martin, of Boston, of forty years’ professional ex- 
perience, says, “I have never had a patient die 
way that could be attributed to 
vaccination. I have never had the slightest reason even 
to suspect, in a single instance, 


experience. 


But subsequently she 


in any 


directly or indirectly 


that vaccination had in 
any way impaired human vitality, but have seen sever- 
al cases in which, besides preventing small-pox, it was 
the means of carrying off certain trivial ailments and 
of improving the general health of the patient.” 
> 
WELL DONE. 

The valuable fitting for trying emergencies which 
free exercise and athletic practice give to girls as well 
as boys, is illustrated in this exciting incident from the 
Montgomery (Va.) Messenger, dated early in May. 
Two gentlemen, named Payne 
at New River Ferry and while waiting for the boat 
Payne drove their buggy into the stream to wash it, 
when the horse became unmanageable and plunged into 
deep water. 


Mr. Payne endeavored to cut the animal loose, but 
was thrown into the water, and having on a heavy y over- 
coat and boots, was in a ve ry critical situation. 

Lillie Bryant, daughter of the ferryman, aged four. 
teen years, was on the other side of the river playing in 
a canoe, With great presence of mind she paddled 
at once to the rescue. Mr. Harriston made her come to 
the bank for him before she went to the rescue of 
Payne, supposing that the little girl was not able her- 
self to be of service to Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Harriston, seizing a paddle, caused the boat to 
turn “round and round,” and in the meantime Payne 
sank. 

Brave Lillie at once asked Harriston to let her paddle 
her own canoe, shoved it to the spot where Payne was 
sinking and called to him as he went down, “Hold up 
your hands.”’ Payne's hands were held above water 
when his head went under, and the intrepid girl seized 
them, and with Harriston’s help drew him into the 
boat. 

Meantime Mr. Andrew Ingles had seen the accident, 
jumped into a canoe and arrived just in time to save the 
horse from drowning. 

All honor to brave Lillie Bryant, the heroine of New 
River! Mr. Payne, in his gratitude, desires to educate 
and support the child, but Lillie is a romping girl, who 
delights in a fishing-rod and a canoe more than in dolls 
and dresses, and is unwilling, itis said, to exchange 
the freedom of her mountain life for the continement 
of a boarding-school. 





™ 
PADDY AND THE HOG, 

The following is one of the old stories of the Ken- 
tucky woods. Three forest-rangers, Shaner and Van 
Wiggens and Paddy Pence, were out scouting for wild 
turkeys, when the latter strayed a little from his com- 
panions and stumbled upon bigger game. Hearing 
some animal crunching acorns, he followed the sound, 
and saw a huge wild hog, evidently 
mother among her kind. 


a veritable grand- 


“Faith!” said he, “I’m not afraid of the likes of you. 
I’ve twisted the tails of too many pigs in ould Ireland 
to run away from one in Ameriky, with a gun in me 
hand,” and with that he raised his rifle and fired. 

The ball glanced along from the top of the animal's 
head, cutting a furrow through the roots of the bristles. 

‘or a moment the hog was stunned, and the Irishman, 

supposing it dead, approached with confidence. But 
before he could seize it the animal started up and 
rushed towards him with open mouth, 


| for the assault. 


Publishers for its dis- | 


and Harriston, arrived | 
. Mr. | 


Paddy, however, was in his element in a contest with 
apig. So, throwing down his gun, he was in readiness 
He sprang up with his feet apart, and 
descended on the back of the hog, with his head towards 
its tail. 

He clasped his arms tightly round the hog’s body, 
and hugged its neck with his legs, so that it could not 
turn and bite him. But the animal could open its 
mouth, and did so, squealing and squeaking terrifically 
as he rushed between the trees and brush-wood. 

Shaner and Van Wiggens, hearing the strange sounds, 
hurried to the scene with guns ready, but drew back in 
blank astonishment when the hog plunged in sight with 
Paddy on his bi 1c k. 

Van Wiggens’s dog, however, did not hesitate. Dart- 
ing forward, true to his instinet, he attempted to seize 
the hog by the ear, but miscalculated, and caught Paddy 
by the calf of the leg. 

“Och, murther!’’ cried Paddy. “Take away the 
| dog! He’s tearing me leg! Two to one’s foul play! 

‘Take off yer baste of a cur, Van Wiggens, or I'll worry 

ye whin I git up!’ 
|" Here the hog fell down exhausted, and Paddy re- 
leased himself. 

“I'd thank ye for the loan of a knife, Misther Shaner,” 
said he. ‘Me own dropped out of me belt in me tussle 
wid the pig. 

And 4m the proffered knife, he speedily put an 
end to the animal’s squealing. 





—> 


OUR BAD BOYS. 

In all our cities and towns there are some boys—and 
even a few girls—whvo escape the good influences by 
which they are surrounded. 
lighten them, the church does not restrain them, and the 
general good conduct of their neighbors does not influ- 
ence them. 


The school does not en- 


The bad boys of whom we write are usu- 
ally the sons of people who have neglected the first 
duty of parents, which is, to compel the obedience of 
their children. These boys are wild, dirty, rough and 
ignorant; such boys as steal old iron to go to the circus, 
set fire to sheds to call out the engines, and scare honest 
girls going home from their work. 


The type of this class is that wretched McCabe, a boy 
of sixteen, who shot his too kind and indulgent step- 
mother some days ago in New York, and is now in the 
‘Tombs awaiting his trial for murder. 

He committed this frightful crime for the sake of get- 
ting a little money to spend in saloons and pistol-galler- 
ies. His father, who is an honest workman, tried—but 
not half enough—to keep him from running the streets 
and playing truant. Often, it is said, when the father 
would have enforced his just commands by punishing 
the vicious boy, it was the step-mother who interfered 
and begged him off. Poor woman, an untimely death 
was her reward. 

This terrible case is far from being the only one. 
A few weeks ago the ancient city of Newburyport 
narrowly escaped a disastrous conflagration from the 
reckless depravity of three boys, the youngest of whom 
was under thirteen years of ‘age, who formed a delib- 
erate plan to set the city on fire. 

What shall be done with these young criminals? The 
Reform School does not always secure reform. In Eng- 
land magistrates have power to sentence bad boys to a 
good whipping, but we fear, as soon as the smart has 
passed away, the lesson is forgotten. 

With us, ‘good boys who are not afraid to use their 
influence, can do much to save and reform the ill-dis- 
posed. Boys fear boys. A firmly spoken DON’T, from 
a boy of good character, is often enough to prevent a 
bad deed. 

> 
BAFFLED. 

The inquisitiveness which springs from a kind heart 
that is interested in all that concerns a neighbor may 
| be pardoned, though it is often very annoying. But 
the curiosity which merely wants to know, because its 
possessor has no other source of amusement, is too vul- 
gar to be treated with leniency. Such was that de- 
scribed in the following anecdote: 


The other day on the Central Railway we sat next to 
a coarse-voiced woman with nose and eyes which looked 
as if made expressly for prying into other people’s 
business. 

Opposite us sat a handsome young lady in an elabor- 
ate sage-green, with an elegant copy of “Middlemarch” 
on her lap. The sharp-voiced woman stared at her 
very hard, fidgeted a good deal, and leaning over com- 
menced a conversation in this way : 

“Book agent, I see! Have good luck?” 

“You are mistaken, madam; I am not an agent,” 
(much astonished). 

“You go to school, per’aps?” 

“No,” (with a smile) 

“Oh, you don’t? Thought per’aps you did,” and 
looking her over as if she thought she was not making 
progress, she spied a heavy gold ring on the third finger 
| of her left: he and and commenced again,— 
| “Marr rie “d?? 

“Yes, 
“Br ide, per'aps?” 
*“Yeos,”’ with a glance 








at a tall gentleman who stood 
at the rear end of the , talking with the conductor. 

“Oh, and these are your weddin’ fixings? I might 
have known it!” running her eyes from the jaunty hat 
down to the multitudinous folds and ruffles, to the 
dainty French kid boots. 

“Husband forehanded?” 

“My husband has the same number of hands as other 
people, madam,” said the bride, very sharply, making 
the best of her way to a vacant seat at the other end of 
the car, while the inquisitive woman settled back, as if 
she was wronged at not having met with her usual suc- 
cess, and exclaimed, “Some people do act as impolite 
as get out!” 






— 
MORE FRANK THAN MODEST. 
Candidates are not all “‘candid,””"—any more than all 
naturalists are catchers of ‘“gnats,”’"—but here is a let- 
ter in the Early County (Ga,) News from an office- 
seeker who speaks right out and tells what he wants, 
and what he thinks of himself: 


The writer, Sam Morton, is a candidate for the Leg- 
islature. I do not want to be elected so much for the 
good I can do the country, but for the good the country 
can do me. 

My opponents are all clever men. SoamI._ I think 
a great deal of them, but not so much as I do of myself. 
My opponents are all men of means, for I heard a man 
say that one of them was the meanest man in the coun- 
try. Consequently they are able to get beat, and then 
have something left to fall back on, while I will have 
nothing but my good name. 

Now, gentlemen, voters of Miller, elect me, and let 
my only son proudly boast that his old daddy is the 
representative of the pious old county of Miller. 

You will hear from me again on this subject. For 
the present, in conclusion, will say to my friends in 
Miller, vote for Morton and save your country. 


os a 
A FIRE-BATTERY. 
Heavy artillery is the latest economical addition to 
railway “rolling-stock.”’ 


All the Erie wrecking-trains are supplied with can- 
non to bombard the tanks on burning oil-trains to save 
them from burning. This plan saved much valuable 
property at Delaware Bridge, where seven tanks explod- 
ed before the cannon could be procured; but nineteen 
were saved after the oil had been drawn from two by 
shooting slugs into them. 

The expedient is practically the same as the applica- 
tion of gunpowder-blasts in conflagrations. The wis- 
dom of partial destruction for general safety is too ob- 





vious to need explanation, 
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“Rough on Rats.” Ask druggistsfor it. Clearsout 
rats, mice, roaches, bed-bugs. skunks. licts. [Com. 


HALE’S HONEY OF 
HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


For Adults and Children. 
The Great Cure for all COUGHS, 
COLDS, DIFFICULT BREATH- 
ING AND AFFECTIONS OF THE 
THROAT, BRONCHIAL TUBES 
we AND LUNGS, LEADING TO CON- 

> SUMPTION. 


t#~ Children derive great benefit from its 
soothing properties when suffering with Croup 
and Whooping Cough. Sold by all druggists. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, New York. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


Solid Silver Wares 
25/iog0 Fine. 


MADE BY 


GORHAM M’F’C CO. 


An experience of over fifty years in the manu- 








facture of So.ip SiLveER WARE, combined with 
the advantages that large capital and a constantly 
increasing business afford, enable the GorHAM 
Company to stand PREEMINENT in this depart- 
ment of art industry. 


These wares have been sold and endorsed by 
every prominent dealer in the United 
come as sure a guarantee tor pure STERLING 
metal in this country as is the Hall Mark of Eng- 
land. 


For sale by Jewellers throughout the U. S. 
PURE SPICES ONLY. 


Some manufacturers and dealers allege that it is 
necessary to give a large package of spices for a certain 
amount of money, hence the admixture of many worth- 
less, if not hur tful, compounds. Now we do not believe 
in this argument, and while there may be some demand 
for “a big package for a small amount of money,” we 
| rate the intelligence of the American people too high to 
believe that they prefer half a pound of adulterated 
spice instead of a quarter of a pound of pure spice con- 
| taining the same strength. As well might the consumer 
prefer a quart of water mixed with an equal quantity of 
milk at a higher price for the two quarts of mixture 
than tor the one quart of milk, We therefore put up 


PURE SPICES ONLY, 


States, and the trade-mark has be- 





ony are required. THUR 
2 yieeed on only upon an extra fr 


and leave it to others to Sermteh gtuleereted Donen if 


aie of the FINEST. 

AN ~ NGEST SPICES 
SPre CIALLY iM PORTED: ‘aa the Brand “8. 
I.”) for the finest trade. be me | are put up full weight, 
thus heading off another swindle frequently perpetrated 
upon the public, and if consumers will ask their grocer 


for 

THURBER’S S. I. SPICES, 
it will greatly aid us in the effort we are making to 
furnish pure spices. They are put up in 2, 4, Sand i6 oz. 
tins. If you cannot 4nd them at your grocer "s, send usa 
postal card and we will see that they are supplied. 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO.,, 
West Broadway & Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 
___LONDON. BORDEAUX. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SA POLIO 


is a substitute for Soap for all House- 
hold purposes, except washing clothes. 


‘ , 4 \ 4 
for C leaning: your House this Spring 
will save the labor of one cleaner. 


SAPOLIO 


will not injure or discolor Paint, but 
restores color and brightness. Try it. 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans Windows without water, and 
saves the trouble of removing cur- 
tains and carpets. 


SAPOLIO 


brightens Knives at the same time 
they are — saving time and 
labor. Use it 


SAPOLIO 


Cleans Bath Tubs, Tables, Floors, &c., 
quicker and better than soap. Try it on. 


SA POLIO 


Tottches Tin, Brass, Copper and all 
tal Wares, rendering them as 
bright as new. 


SAPOLIO 


for Washing Dishes and Glassware is 
invaluable. Cheaper than Soap. 


SAPOLIO 


removes Stains from Marble Mantels, 
Tables and Statuary, from Hard- 
finished Walls, and from China and 
Porcelain. 10 cents. 


SAPOLIO 


removes Stains and Grease from Car- 
pets and other woven fabrics. 


_DEPOT, 22 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
































STOVE POLISHE 


uneen . 
Durabill ‘and Cheapness. U0 ualed. 
i TORsE B BOS, ROS., Proprietors, Uanton. Mase. 


VAPOR COOK STOVE, 


The Pioneer 
and only Vapor 
Cook Stove 
that has _ stood 
the test of years, 
and given entire 
and perfect sat- 
isfaction. 


Over 75,000 


now in use. 
New Patent 
HULL OVEN, for 
88: 


Patent, remov 
able and inter- 
changeable Jet Orifice, mein our burners inde 
structible. New.One Valve Burner on two New Stoves. 
New Safety Reservoir. 

For Summer use these Stoves are indispensable. 
terms to agents, price-list and catalogue, address 

HULL VAPOR STOVE CUO., Cleveland, Ow 


THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 


Wire Gauze, Non-Explosive 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, onthe prin- 
ciple of the Str Humphrey 
Davy Safety Lamp, tor 
use in Mines, thus making 
it Absolutely Non-ex- 
plosive. 
Will not smoke when 
laced in the draught. 
teservoir finished in imi- 
tation of Scotch Granite. 5 
Our 1882 _ Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts, and many othe: 
valuable improvements 
Send for Catalogue. 
If you want our beautiful cards sulustrating Wwe Light 
Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 
The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Co., 
45 Summer Street, » ston. 100 Beekman Street, 
95 Lake Street, 7 | E. _ Fourtee nth St. 
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Licens 


N. Y. 
N. Y. 


R. LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 











OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfactory 
Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

















The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Allment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Children. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent In all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 





HIS justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in 
rine igen the GLUI'EN derived 
WHITE TER FLINT WHEAT 
CEREAL, a solid ll the invention of an emi- 
nent Chemist. It has not on! y been highly recom- 
mended but a ges tobya eens a a of Chemists 
and Physici high degree of 
medical science- as. the SAFEST. “Most ACCEPTA- 
BLE AND RELIABLE FOOD FOR THE GROWTH 
AND PROTECTION OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN 
and for Mothers lacking Sufficient Nourishment for 
their offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in i 1 tary compositi 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Fiesh and Biood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion--never con- 
a That which is kind and te aye 4 
to the Brain, and that which acts as 
Preventive of those Intestinal Disorders 
incidental to Childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 








anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or De- 

licious, or more schchrt gage = . ee as 

an aliment in Fev ‘omplaints 
re Modioin 


Dyspepsia —_ General Debilivy, er 
Excellence all I 





 ovareeergy Gheente Be Reawhaen and pas thea 
nfantu 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 
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For the Companion, 


AMERICA FOR FREEDOM. 


America for freedom! 
That was the old-time cry; 

The word for which our fathers stood 
To battle and to die. 

From throned oppression fleeing, 
They felt the galling chain 

A tyrant held within his hand, 
To pluck them back again. 


The word with which they started 
The globe has girdled round; 
Across its seas and deserts 
The wild man knows its sound; 
And something of the story 
That lifts our hearts to-day, 
How one heroic handful barred 
The old Wrong from its way. 


When ours it was to struggle, 
All good men wished us well; 

To them our crownéd conquest 
A prophecy did tell: 

“That beauteous land doth promise 

Joy to the troubled earth, 

With welcome wide and peaceful 
For all of human worth.” 


O friends, we owe this promise 
To all the world to-day; 

The children of the fathers 
Who for our weal did pray; 

The tawny-hued Mongolian, 
The dusky slave of Ind, 

Have had of us an earnest 
God's hostel here to find. 


Woe worth the day we conquered 
If we this pledge forsake, 

For greed or wild ambition 
A devious record make! 

Against the world’s injustice 
Ring still our battle-ery 





America for freedom, 
By this we live and die! 
JULIA WARD HOWE. 


+@> 
For the Companion. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE. 


Independence Day 
is at hand, and we propose to commemorate it by 
a few independent suggestions as to some novel 
methods of celebrating it. The time-honored cus- 
toms have grown into some contempt by too great 


familiarity, and if new and quieter methods of 


enjoyment supersede some of them, the change 
may be desirable. 

Many of our country friends, tired of a long 
and noisy day spent in weary wandering through 
the crowded city streets, may rejoice to be as well 
entertained in the cool and shady retreats of their 
native village, and the busy dwellers in large 
towns may be as happy to be drawn by simple 
amusements to the seclusion of quiet nooks by 
mountain or river-side. 

For the help of the above named, of the parents 
who wish to keep their boys at home, and of the 
hard-worked committees whose thankless task it 
is to labor for the ainusement of their friends, 
these suggestions are offered. 

In place of the antique and horrible processions, 
in which taste has been too often sacrificed to fun, 
a plan of a parade is suggested which can be easi- 
ly prepared so as to combine suggestions of grace 
as well as of instruction. 

The scenes may be exhibited on platforms built 
on large wagons which are draped to the ground 
with evergreens, flags, or cloth, so that the wheels 
are mostly out of sight. 

The horses are also decorated, and are led by 
boys in costume to match the dresses of those who 
personate each scene. 

For draping large articles and all classic figures 
the best and cheapest material is cheese-cloth, 
which costs four or five cents per yard, as its pe- 
culiar texture makes very beautiful folds which a 
little experience will enable any one to adjust to 
advantage. This cloth can be dyed in various col- 
ors, and plain calico can also be bought of beau- 
tiful shades of red, blue, green and yellow, free 
from starch, which gives a stiffness fatal to grace- 
ful drapery. 

By far the pleasantest place for this exhibition 
is a river, in which case boats may take the place 
of carriages,-as then the effect of the groups slow- 
ly gliding into view and then disappearing is very 
beautiful, whether in the freshness of the early 
morning, the cool of the evening, or illuminated 
after dark. In fact, the very same groups may 
be shown to great advantage both by daylight and 
by night, as the effect is very different, and the 
same scenes are hardly recognized under the con- 
trasted aspects. 

This procession may then begin the exercises of 
the day, and will give much amusement and oc- 
cupation to both managers and participants, as 
well as to the crowd of spectators which such a 
novel entertainment will be sure to draw. 

In this description a regular series of scenes will 
be mentioned, and enough subjects will be sug- 
gested to give a choice to those who do not have 
time or material enough to present them all. 


The Flight of Time. 

The first boat is draped in black; on a high 
throne at the stern stands Father Time, a tall, thin 
man in white drapery, with enormous wings made 
of cheese-cloth stretched on a wire frame. His 
long beard and wig are made of flax, and he car- 
ries a large scythe in his right hand. On the steps 
of the throne and along the sides of the boat blonde 
ladies recline in classic robes of pink, white and 
blue; they wear wreaths and bands of roses, and 
a beautiful boy stands high on the prow. From 








his uplifted hands long ropes of roses festoon to | 
the throne, where they are held in the hands of | 
the ladies. ‘The boat is rowed by ladies who per- 
sonate the hours, all in loose flowing robes of 
white and color, and crowned and trimmed with 
roses. 
Birch Canoes 

come next, rowed by swarthy Indians in their 
war-paint, with bows and tomahawks which they 
brandish in the air; they are dressed in red and 
brown tights with blankets, their heads adorned 
with feathers and their arms and faces stained 
with ochre. After them comes a band of hunters 
on arough raft of logs; two seem keeping guard, 
while others repose in careless attitudes by a log 
fire in the centre, forming a group with dogs and 
game. At the stern the leader steers the rough 
craft anc peers on every side through his glass, as 
if watching for some hidden foe. They wear rough 
hunting suits and fur hats, and exhibit the care 
and interest of pioneers. 


The Log Cabin 
next follows, which can be painted on cloth, or 
made of rough logs. Children are playing about 
the door, and a woman in a plain dress is engaged 
in domestic labor. A stuffed fox or raccoon may 
be seen on the roof, and nailed upon 
the open door the skins of beasts 
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and birds. 
ers are dressed in 
rough flannel suits, 
and their guns are by 
their side in readiness 
for an attack. 

Peace is the title of 
the next white-draped 
boat, in which the 
prow is occupied by 
an angel with outspread wings holding an olive 
branch ; little children in white and colored robes 
fill the sides of the boat. In their hands are white 
lilies, and they chant in simple melody the words 
of a hymn. 

The rowers are concealed by the rows of chil- 
dren who stand on inclined planes growing higher 
on each side to the stern, which forms a bank of 
flowers on which a graceful lady reclines in sleep, 
her head pillowed on a tuft of white immor- 
telles, and her dress of gleaming white trimmed 
with pansies. 

Two little boys in pink, with wings, seem to be 
fanning her to sleep with fans made of great pop- 
pies, which they swing slowly in their hands, nod- 
ding drowsily as if half asleep. 

The Approach of War 

is shown by allegorical figures of Wrath, Fire, Fear 
and Courage in attendance on the Spirit of War, 
who is represented by a very large lady who occu- 
pies a raised plattorm in the centre; she wears a 
red skirt, a silver heimet and a waist covered with 
steel or brass flat buttons to represent armor. She 
holds a shield on her left arm, and leans with her 
right hand on a tall spear. Her attendants are 
dressed in black robes, that of Fire being decorated 
with tongues of flame in yellow and red; this fig- 
ure holds a blazing torch and occupies the prow 
of the boat. 

Fear kneels crouching, with her face bowed in her 
hands, before the Spirit of War, and Courage seeks 
to make her look up, as he points upward with 
his right hand while touching her shoulder with 
his left. 

Wrath stands high in the stern, holding a sword 
above his head; he also wears a helmet, and his 
black robe is bound about his waist with a belt of 
armor. His arms are large and bare, and his left 
arm is extended, and the expression of his face 
as stern as possible. 


The row- 








The boat is rowed by men in uniform, or in 

armor made as above mentioned. 
The Masic Boat 

is draped in red and white, and the band occupy 
the space in the centre, but the prow is ornamented 
by 4 minstrel dressed in bright Oriental costume, 
withclashing cymbals held high in air. Her dress 
is a sleeveless velvet jacket, bright silk short skirt, 
and a gay turban all covered with coins, spangles, 
and shining beads. At the stern a blonde lady 
representing the genius of music stands or kneels 
by a huge golden harp made of boards cut in pro- 
file and covered with gilt paper. Other figures 
may be introduced at the sides and ends in either 
classic or Oriental costume, playing on various 
instruments, such as guitars, triangles and tam- 
bourines. Those who hold guitars must sit or re- 
cline, while those with the other instruments may 
stand, or dance in time to the music, as they please. 
White-robed figures with lyres may also add to 
the effect of this boat, and they may contribute 
from time to time songs, duets, or choruses, as 
they please. If the procession is very long, this 
boat may lead for a while, then wait until several 
boats have passed, and fall in again until it comes 
in the rear of War, so that all may be able to en- 





joy the music. But if the procession is not longer 
than one-half a mile, they may keep the place sec- 
ond in the line, or immediately after Time. 


Pocahontas Saving the Life of John Smith 
may come next. Powhatan stands over the bound 
captain with uplifted club, while his lovely daugh- 
ter, kneeling at his feet, raises her right hand as if 
to stop the fatal blow. This boat is draped in red, 
and rowed by savages dressed as before described, 
and other Indians in warlike attitudes with clubs 
and spears may crowd the craft from stem to 
stern. A strong bowman in the act of shooting 
may be placed at the bow. 


The Minute Men. 

In the prow stands a farmer in a rough frock, 
knee-breeches, and cocked hat adorned with a 
squirrel’s-brush, bearing a musket, and with a 
powder-horn and blanket strapped on his back ; 
he is pointing eagerly forward, as if to hasten the 
movements of another soldier who is preparing to 
join him at a moment’s notice. He stands in the 
centre of the boat on a raised platform, surrounded 
by his family, who are trying to assist him in his 
rapid preparations; his wife is packing his knap- 
sack, a little boy is bringing his sword, a large 
boy is filling his powder-horn, and a girl is cutting 
bread at a table at the left. In the rear an aged 
couple are seen side by side, the woman hiding her 
head in her apron; and the man, leaning on a 
crutch with his left arm, extends his right as if in 
blessing and encouragement. The men are cos- 
tumed in knee-breeches, long vests, and frocks 
or square-cut coats, and the women in plain dark 
dresses with white aprons and kerchiefs. 

A study may be made in the next boat of the 
well-known picture of 


Washington Crossing the Delaware, 
although only the chief figures of the group can 
be shown. A little rehearsal will teach the horse 








to stand still, and the costume of Washington can 
be hired of any costumer. In almost every vil- 
lage it will be easy to find a gentleman of the 
style of face needed, especially when surmounted 
by a wig made for the part. For the grouping of 
this scene it will be well to consult the well- 
known engraving, and to take from it the middle 
part. The draping of the flag can be easily copied, 
and the folds can be fixed in place by fine wire; 
the boat and boatmen can be made near enough 
to astonish all who have not the picture to com- 
pare with the study. 

To alter the form of the boat, it is only need- 
ful to build a temporary deck projecting from the 
bows, covered with painted cloth. In many cases 
two boats are fastened side by side, covered with 
a temporary deck, on which artificial prows and 
sterns may be elevated or depressed to suit the 
design which is desired. 


Civilization 
may bring up the rear of the procession, and must 
be very handsome in design and decoration. The 
platform in the centre may be very high, and fig- 
ures of Poetry, Art, History and Sculpture may or- 
nament the corners. They may wear classic robes 
of blue, pink, brown and white; the first reclin- 
ing with a lyre in her hands, the second sitting at 
an easel, the third writing on a tablet, and the 


‘fourth in the act of carving a figure in relief on 


the pedestal of the platform. 

High above them a beautiful blonde stands, 
dressed in white, in the act of flinging a wreath 
from her right hand, which is held above her head 
in an attitude of triumph. The rowers are dressed 
in white, and at the prow and stern angels stand 
with silver lyres in their hands. The spaces be- 
tween are filled with children dressed in white 
with rose-wreaths on their heads, and great hoops 
of roses in their hands; strings of flowers are 
twined about the platform, and from prow to 
stern, and the boat may be draped in blue caught 
up with roses, 

Noontide, 

After the morning parade, it will be well to 
spend the noon-day hours in some pleasant grove 
by the water-side, in quict rest for an hour, until 
lunch is served by the committee in charge, who 
arrange the contents of the baskets brought by 
each, a tempting repast, after which nearly all will 
be inclined for a siesta, or pleasant gossip under 
the shade of the trees. The boys who consider 
time thus spent worse than wasted, may devote it 
to merry contests of strength and skill. 

Boat and tub races, with oars and sails, swim- 
ming contests in bathing costumes, are popu- 
lar. Much fun can be found in’ sack, wheel- 
harrow, and three-legged races, and in the very 
old custom of climbing a greased pole for a 
hag full of money which is tied to the top of a 
post fifteen to twenty feet in height. Many will 
almost seize the bag, when they slip back, too 
much exhausted to keep their places long enough 
to untie the string. At last, after many trials, 
some lucky lad will manage to gain the well- 
earned reward amid the laughter and applause of 
his friends 

After these athletic sports, in the cool of the 
evening, or as a welcome refuge from the sudden 
shower which from time immemorial has damp- 
ened the out-door ardor of the “glorious Fourth,” 
it will be well to adjourn to the Town Hall for the 
novel amusement of 


A Patriotic Party. 

The hall should be tastefully decorated with 
flags, war-relics and national emblems, and a huge 
star should ornament the raised platform at the 
end. The central part of this star must be made 
in two sections, contrived to slip in grooves, and 
leave exposed a second stage nine feet square, 
which is draped in black for the exhibition of tab- 
leaux, which alternate with songs. 

This stage is lighted from the top, the lights, 
apparatus and actors for the other scenes being 
concealed by the star, and also by blue curtains 
which cross the stage on both sides from it to the 
wall. 

Every spectator is expected to form a part of the 
show by assuming some character of historical im- 
port, and the musicians in costume occupy places 
in front of the blue curtains, on each side of the 
star. After a time the star opens, and the Genius 
of Liberty appears, draped in the national colors. 

Freedom next is shown, the part being taken by 
a large blonde lady having broken chains hang- 
ing from her waist and left arm. While these la- 
dies are shown they stand on a revolving pedes- 
tal, which is turned by a rope, which moves a 
draw under the floor of the stage, and is drawn 
from the sides by two men. After having been 
exhibited, Liberty and Freedom, the former being 
a brunette, take their positions on the right and 
left of the star, as if they were the managers of 
the party. Tableaux are shown in the star, each 
illustrating some historical event or personage, and 
as soon as each performer has played his part, he 
may take his place on the floor. 

The names of the scenes may be announced by 
Liberty, who may also accompany them with 
some historical speech or song. 

William Penn giving presents to the Indians 
shows the gentle Quaker exhibiting gifts to a cu- 
rious company of savages, who eagerly crowd 
around him. 

Sir Walter Raleigh smoking his pipe may be 
extinguished by the shower of a bucket of water 
from his astonished servant, who thinks that his 
master is on fire. 
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Floyd Ireson drawn in a cart by the rough 
women of Marblehead may be accompanied by 
selections from Whittier’s beautiful ballad. The 
skipper crouching in abject fear may be dressed 
in brown cambric painted in white spots, and the 
women may wear old shawls over calico skirts, 
their brawny arms brandished in graceful atti- 
tudes; the parts can be taken by large boys with 
smooth faces, as those who cannot make false 
fronts can tie old handkerchiefs over their heads. 

Brother Jonathan and Uncle Sam may be in- 
troduced in character by studying the many car- 
icatures in the works of Nast. 

The party ends in season for all to participate 
in the night-parade of the boats, but in case of a 
severe storm of wind or rain, the entertainments 
may be kept up indefinitely according to the judg- 
ment of the committee. 

A calcium light placed on a bridge or high bank 
adds very much to the effect, as rainbow colors 
can be thrown over the advancing boats, with con- 
stantly changing hues. If this is not available, 
head-lights from locomotives may be found useful. 
When the desired point has been reached, it may 
be well to form all the boats in one group, and to 
have all the actors and spectators unite in a grand 
chorus of national airs led by the band. When the 
last note is reached every light may be extin- 
guished at once, and an end be thus suddenly 
made of the festivities of the day. 

Concord, Mass. G. B. BARTLETT. 


4@> 
For the Companion 


DR. VAN DER LA FLEUR’S PATIENT. 

James Rawson was just recovering from a se- 
vere cold. At least his father and mother said he 
was recovering, and so did old Dr. Andrews. But 
James had his doubts on the subject. 

Dr. Andrews had called two or three times, and 
left the boy some cough-syrup, but one day he 
said cheerfully ,— 

“Now, James, you're getting on so finely that I 
shall not call again. You had better stop taking 
the cough-syrup now and bundle up well and 
take some exercise out doors.” 

“But, doctor,” said James, “don’t you remem- 
ber that 1 have a pain in my right lung? Isn’t 
that a dangerous symptom ?” 

“You needn't worry about that,” said the doc- 
tor, smiling. “I'd be willing to be incorporated 





at once as an insurance company myself, and in- 
sure your life for a hundred thousand dollars.” | 

But James was not reassured by the doctor's 
words. He had become possessed with the idea, | 
which is only too common among all classes, that | 
some disease had fastened itself upon him and 
that he had not long to live. 

“Mother,” he said, the next morning at the 
breakfast table, “it seems to me that you and fa- 
ther are keeping something back from me. If you | 
think I’m dangerously sick, I wish you'd tell me. 
I'd rather know it.” 

“My dear boy,” said his mother, “I think you’ve | 
had a bad cold and are recovering fast. That’s 
all.” 

That afternoon James came lounging into the 
sitting-room with a doleful look on his face. ‘There 
was no one in the room, and the breeze blowing in 
through the blinds seemed so warm and pleasant 
that he threw himself into the arm-chair by the 
window. 

Just outside his mother was standing by the 
front gate, talking with old Mrs. Locke, who had 
stopped a moment tochat. Of course, neither of 
them knew that James was within hearing. 

“Mrs. Rawson,” said the old lady, “how wretch- 
edly your son do look. I was sayin’ this morn- 
in’ that 7 thought he was goin’ into a speedy de- 
cline. His grandfather and great-grandfather 
were just his build, an’ they both died early.” 

“T’m not at all afraid,” James heard his mother 
say; “he’s got a good constitution, and is improv- 
ing rapidly.” 

“Well,” said old Mrs. Locke, in a mournful 
tone, “I hope you're right. But them stoopin’ 
shoulders an’ that hollow cough don’t mean no 
good. But we'll hope for the best!” and she 
walked slowly away. 

Poor James felt his worst fears confirmed. In 
his nervous state, with his fears already excited, 
such a conversation as he had just heard of course 
heightened his apprehensions. 

As he rose slowly and wandered out to the hall, 
a boy, who was distributing advertisements through 
the streets, slipped under the front door a little 
pamphlet. James saw it, and moved by idle curi- 
osity, he picked it up and opened it. It was enti- 
tled “The Common Friend.” 

Here is what he read within: 

“No More Pain for Mankind. All Diseases are 
now conquered. If Anyone is Sick in Future, it 
is Because He Wants to Be Sick. He Can Be 
Cured.” 

If James had been a little older, he would have 
known from the claims of the “doctor” that he 
was a quack. But as it was, he thought this won- 
derful medicine would just meet his case. He read 
farther : 

“Doctor Van Der La Fleur, just from South Af- 
rica, can cure Corns, Rheumatism, Falling Hair, 
Liver Disease, Burnt Fingers, Nose Bleed and 
Consumption, etc., etc., etc., etc. 

“Doctor Van Der La Fleur, who is the Seventh 
Son of a Seventh Son, will be at the Phenix House 
for three days. Consultation Free.” 





James wrapped himself up warmly and slipped 


out of the back door. As he approached the Phe- 
nix House, he saw an old man standing on the 
green before the front entrance, haranguing a 
crowd gathered about him. 

He was telling them of his miraculous powers 
and the wonderful cures he had effected, and when 
he closed with an invitation to all who were af- 
flicted to consult him freely, a number pressed 
about him. . 

James waited until they had all received advice 
from the doctor,—his invariable advice being to 
buy a few bottles of his “Panacea.” Then he 
stepped up and asked for a privute interview. 

When they were alone together the ‘doctor” 
eyed James sharply. 

“You need help speedily,” he said. 
that your blood is in a bad condition.” 

““My blood ?” 

“Yes,” said the “doctor,” seeing that he had not 
struck the right note. ‘Blood, spine, kidneys, 
skin.” 

James turned pale. 

“Is that possible ?” he exclaimed, “why, I didn’t 
know anything was the matter with me except 
my lungs.” 

“Ah, yes, the lungs,” cried the “doctor,” who 
had hoped to include in his long catalogue the 
part which James might imagine to be diseased. 
“I was about to say that all the other ailments 
were as nothing compared to the disease which I 
perceive has attacked your lungs.” 

“Is ita hopeless case ?” asked poor James, fair- 
ly trembling. 

“Oh no; nothing is hopeless now that we have 
the Panacea.” 

James had really been very much worried at 
what he considered his declining health, and now 
he seemed to have the full assurance of recovery. 

His Uncle Henry had lately made him a present 
of a ten-dollar bill, and he had been infending to 
take a trip to New York. But he now decided to 
give the money to Dr. Van Der La Fleur for the 
precious Panacea. 

He walked briskly home, with the box of bot- 
tles under his arm. 

He took a dose of the Panacea before tea, and 
felt relieved at once. Again at bedtime he drank 
a small glassful, and again before break fast. 

He really felt like himself as he went down stairs 
in the morning. 

“How well you are looking, James,” said his 
mother, ‘‘and your appetite is improving very 
much.” 

James was so hungry, and was paying such 


“T can see 


| close attention to his breakfast, that he did not 


notice that his father’s face wore a peculiar smile. 
“Who do you suppose has turned up in town ?” 

said Mr. Rawson. ‘A rascal under a new alias.” 
“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Mrs. Rawson. 
“Think of the greatest scoundrel you ever 


| saw.” 


“T don’t know of any greater humbug than Joe 
Thomson.” 

“Right. Joe Thomson, alias David Howe, 
alias Rev. John Burton, alias Dr. Van Der La 
Fleur, etc., etc., etc. He is making quite a stir in 
town, has crowds about him when he speaks, and 
seems to-make a good many believe what he says. 
The fools are not all dead yet!” 

“Did you ever know him, father ?” asked James, 
in a faint voice. 

“Know him!” cried Mr. Rawson, “yes, I used 
to know him well. He is a perfect humbug, al- 
ways trying some fraudulent ‘dodge’ to make 
money, and always poor and down at the heels in 
consequence. I don’t believe he would have come 
here if he had expected to meet me.” 

“He ought not to be allowed to impose on the 
people here,” said Mrs. Rawson. 

“I went to see him yesterday,” answered her 
husband, ‘tand told him he must leave the place 
at once or I would expose him.” 

“Father,” said James, that evening, as the family 
were gathered about the tea-table. 

“Well ?” 

“You know that quack-doctor you were telling 
about this morning ?” 

“Tes.” 

“Well, father—I”— 

“Well, what ?” 

“You know—you said a good many bought of 
him ?” 

“Te.” 

“And you said the fools weren't all dead yet ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, father—I—I think so too!” 

His father smiled. 

“T’m very glad you agree with me,” he said. 

“But, father—I—bought some ‘Panacea’ and a 
‘plaster.’” 

Mr. Rawson laughed heartily. 

“T knew you did, at the time.” 

“Why, father, how did you know ?” 

“IT was at Mr. Baker’s and saw you go into the 
Phenix House with that quack, and come out 
with a box under your arm.” 

“I wish I hadn't wasted my money,” said 
James, in a subdued tone. 

Mr. Rawson drew out his pocket-book and 
handed James a ten-dollar bill. 

“That is your bill,” he said. “When I saw the 
‘quack,’ I told him he must give me back the 
money he had cheated you out of.” 

“Well, father,” said James, “I guess Dr. An- 
drews is a pretty good doctor after all. I’ve no 
doubt he knows what he’s talking about. And I 
think that in future I shall keep clear of Dr. Van 
Der La Fleur’s Panacea and Magic Plaster:” 
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Advice to Consumptives. 

On the appearance of the first symptoms—as general 
debility, loss of appetite, pallor, chilly sensations, fol- 
lowed by night sweats and cough,—prompt measures of 
relief should be taken. Consumption is scrofulous 
disease of the lungs; therefore use the greatanti-scrofu- 
lous or blood-purifier and strength-restorer,Dr. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery.” Superior to Cod liver oil 
as a nutritive, and unsurpassed as a pectoral. For weak 
lungs, spitting of blood, and kindred affections it has no 
equal. Sold by druggists. For Dr. Pierce’s treatise on 
consumption send two stamps. WORLD'’s DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. (Com. 





CO-OPERATIVE | 
DRESS ASSOCIATION. 


LIMITED. 
31 and 33 West Twenty-Third Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DIRECTORS: 
KATE FIELD, Founder and President, 
JOS. A. JAMESON, Vice President, 
W. F. DRAKE. 
DARLEY RANDALL, Secretary. 
T. W. HOIT, JR., Treasurer, 


GENERAL MANAGER: 
C. H. P. LYMAN, General Manager. 
(Late with A. T. Stewart & Co.) 


Most Reasonable Stores for Shopping. 


Through the ORDER BUREA Customers 


livingatadis tance can 
be as well served as residents of New York. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
In ALL DEPARTMENTS to CLOSE SEASON. 
¢#™~ Catalogues sent free. 








31 and 33 West Twenty-Third Street, New York City. 





GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which no gentfeman’s dress is complete, es- 

ecially during the Summer months, when 

ow shoes are worn, and when it is indis- 

pensable to one’s comfort and neat appear- 
ance to have the stocking fit smoothly about 
the ankle and the slack of the drawers 
kept confined at the knee, all of which the 
Boston Garter accomplishes, 

For Sale by all the leading Gent’s Furnish- 
ing Houses, or Sample will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

COTTON, 25cts. per pair; SILK, 75cts. per 
pair; SILK (with pair Sleeve Elastics to 
match, clasps handsomely nickeled 
and polished), $1.25 per set. 

Remit by P. O. order or registered 
letter. Mention this paper. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


















STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., New York. 


BRANCH 1199 BROADWAY, near 29th Street, NEW YORK. 
279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
47 N. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES | 110 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed successfully 
without ripping. 

Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &c., 
cleaned or dyed. 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 

Correspondence invited. 

RETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York. 








Physicians recommend them on account of their cura- 
tive properties. Ask your family physician. They have 
been found to be of great value in cases of Sleepless- 
ness, Nervousness, General Debility, Indigestion Rheum- 
atism and Paralysis, their effect being exhilarating to 
the wearer. Price (according to the number ot insulated 
plates), $3 and $12 each; abdominal. $15 each. Send for 


descriptive circular. For sale by leading retailers. 
ey INDELIBLE INK, 
PAYSON Spee 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y., Sole Manufacturers, 
Nopreparation and only a com- 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma, Sold everywhere. 





Also, Patentees of Thomson's Glove Fitting Corsets. 
mon pen needed. Superior for 
ive work onlinen. Rec'd 





A few of the Best Autographs, Showing Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


(Self-Teaching Penmanship), received the past month. 


Former Style: 


Cc 


Post-office address. 


Present Style: 


Uf, 


aS if 
VG 





Double Springs, Miss. 


The best specimens of Improvement this month come from Master CHARLES MacDOUGAL, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. We give his portrait and autographs (both old and new) below: 


Master MacDOUGAL F 
Writes: 


ProF. G. A. GASKELL. 

Dear Sir. I send youspeci- 
mens of my handwriting be- 
fore and since using your 
Compendium. My improve- 
ment is due solely to it. 
received the first premium 
at the Allen County Fair, 
over all competition, for best 
penmanship. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES MACDOUGAL, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


From Mr. MciILWAIN: 
ProrF. G. A. GASKELL. 
Str: T herewith enclose au- 
tographs showing my_im- 
provement from your Com- 
ean. and would be glad 
o receive a specimen copy 
of the Penman’s Gazette. 
Yours respectfully, 
M.D. McILWAIN, 
Double Springs, 
Miss. 


Former Style: 








Mr. MAGOFFEY Says: 


G. A. GASKELL, Esq., 
New York City. 
Sir: Tenclose specimens of 
my autographs; the old style, 
before using your Compendi- 
um, and as my writing is at 
present. Am eighteen years 
old. I think you will give 
me at least “honorable men- 
tion” in your Gazette, as I 
have learned entirely from 
your system. Enclosed is the 
cash for four boxes of your 
superior steel pens. We get 
no pens here that we can use. 
Yours are excellent. 
Yours respectfully, 
J.H. MAGOFFEY, 
Yreka, Siskiyon Co., Cal. 


The COMPENDIUM is for 
sale in London, England. by 
Trubner & Co.,57 and 59 Lud- 
gate Hill; in New York, by 
D. Appleton & Co.and Amer- 
tcan News Comgony: Phila- 
—— by J. 8. Lippincott 
& Co.; Cleveland jos nea 
Clarke & Co.; San Francisco, 
A. L, Bancroft & Co.; Port- 
land, Oregon, J. X. Gill & Co. 


Present Style: 





Former Style: 
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YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG LADIES wishing to “pick up” at odd moments, by home or office 
without a teacher, a really superior style of handwriting, will find this the most convenient, elegant, an 


system yet devised for that purpose. 
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mail, prepaid, FOR ONE DOLLAR. Address 
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For the Companion. 


THE VILLAGE FOURTH. 


Within the shaded doorwa 
The eager children stand, 

For the strains of stirring music 
Announce the coming band. 


The roar of distant cannon 
Mingles with the chime of bells, 

While nearer still, and nearer, 
The joyous tumult swells. 


Dear grandma leaves her knitting, 
And with baby on her knee 

Comes and sits among the children, 
Who are shouting now with glee. 


For adown the street comes marching 
A long and varied train, 

Keeping step to “Yankee Doodle,” 
The merry old refrain. 


Even pate dim eyes brighten, 
As the well-known strain she hears, 
And with *kerchief for a banner 
With might and main she cheers. 


Asa full-rig zed “Continental” 
See how proudly brother Will 

Bears a flag all worn and faded, 
Which waved at Bunker Hill. 


Round grow baby’s eyes with wonder, 
And she claps her dimpled hands, 

Cooing forth sweet sounds whose meaning 
Only grandma understands. 


Now the last of the procession, 
With its flags and streamers gay, 

Whisks around a distant corner, 
Ina cloud of dust away. 


Grandma's face the noble spirit 
Of old °76 shines through, 
But on baby’s lips are glowing 
Freedom's joy of ’82. Ipa D. MUNROE. 


————_+or+—__—_ 
For the Companion, 


DADDY, SCANLON’S HENS. 

Farmer Philbrick was noted for possessing several 
bad qualities, among which meanness was most promi- 
nent. If aneighbor’s cattle got into his field, instead 
of driving them out and settling the matter in a quiet 
way, he would either hurry them away to the pound, 
or accompany them home and demand instant satisfac- 
tion from their owner. On the other hand, when his 
own cattle or sheep, as they frequently did, invaded the 
premises of others, nothing short of a regular battle 
would secure any degree of recompense. 

But there was one soft spot in the old man’s charac- 
ter that people found very difficult to account for. 
When Neighbor Patterson’s inoffensive old mare hap- 
pened to walk through his poorly kept fence, and get a 
few bites of fresh grass from Mr. Philbrick’s pasture, 
if she was lucky enough to escape the pound, her re- 
turn to her owner’s land was hastened by clubs, stones 
or anything that came to hand. And a like reception 
always awaited Squire Young’s sheep, or Widow 
Thompson’s cattle. 

But whenever Daddy Scanlon’s hens chose to fly over 
the hedge separating their owner’s land from that of 
Mr. Philbrick, they were allowed to wander at their 
will through the fields and around the buildings, the 
old man even going so far, on some occasions, as to 
scatter corn or oats among them, as he said, just to see 
them scamper for the feed. ‘And then,” he declared, 
“their fine appearance was very interesting to one 
whose every attempt to raise hens has been a total fail- 
ure.” 

Now, Daddy Scanlon was anything but a wealthy 
man, and the fact of his hens being allowed to get a 
good portion of their living on Mr. Philbrick’s place 
was a very important and gratifying item. Every night 
the fowls came home to roost, and careful counting al- 
ways showed their number correct. So, as he was ap- 
parently getting a benefit from his neighbor’s whim, 
Scanlon did not interfere, and let his chickens go a-vis- 
iting whenever they liked. 

But after a while, he began to observe a strange fall- 
ing off in egg production. The hens seemed to have 
almost entirely given up the business of laying. And 
what was more wonderful, none of them wanted to eet. 
At first, Daddy thought perhaps they might be too fat, 
or that some sickness had got among them. But such 
theories not seeming to account for the trouble, he con- 
cluded to go over and get Mr. Philbrick’s opinion in the 
matter. - 

When he arrived at that gentleman’s place no one 
but an aged servant was at home. While waiting 
for the family’s return, he walked down to one of the 
barns, and hearing a hen cackling, innocently looked 
inside the open door. What was his surprise to see one 
of his best birds fly down from the haymow and loudly 
prociaim in her language that there was one more egg | 
in a nest she had just left. 

This discovery opened Daddy Scanlon’s eyes, and 
caused him to immediately examine the premises. No 
less than six fowls of his peculiar breed were driven 
from as many nests, all of which contained eggs. Mr. 
Philbrick’s affection for hens thus received a full ex- 
planation. He had indeed hit upon a cheap way of 
getting eggs. 

Daddy having no farther need of anybody’s opinion 
on the behavior of his hens, quietly gathered up what 
eggs he could find and started for home. 

“TI declare,” said he, “even the generosity of a mis- 
erly man is to be doubted.” 

And to illustrate this truth in after years, he often 
told the story of his hens. A. F. B. 
—_———_<+@>—____- 
HIS ONE FAULT. 

The Christian at Work thus describes a young man’s 
one fault—and predicts its consequences, the end of 
each single fault, ruin: 


“Oh, well, but he’s the smartest young man in our 

class.” 

“Yes, but he gets drunk.” 
“Oh, but he’s so fine-looking, so noble and talented 

withal. His composition yesterday was the very best 
in our division. He writes splendidly! They say he’s 
writing for a magazine, no older than he is, and not 
out of school yet!—won’t he be a great man, though, 
some day !”’ 

» | don’t think he will.” 
“Why not?” 
“He gets drunk.” 
“Oh, that’s nothing! A good many smart men get 

drunk. Every young man has his wild oats to sow, 

and because a fellow gets a little boozy once in a while 

I wouldn’t condemn him forever. Quite likely he’ll 

ou w it when he gets older and sees the folly of it. 
“More likely that will outgrow him; and as to his 

getting a little boozy, I’m afraid he was a deal so 
when the boys found him beside the » the other 
night, and to him to his room, dodging 
around street-corners and skulking through by-ways, 
so that none of the professors would see him. I tel! 
you a person who drinks at all is not to be depended 


= 


on. The only young men that I have any confidence 
are those wh 


whé let intoxicating liquors entirely 


| were seldom good for much else. 





“Well, I don’t care; he’s good and smart, anyhow, 
and I like him!” 
“T don’t; he gets drunk!” 


AGENTS 


WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE’s 2000 Recipe 
Book, New Price List. You double pnb 'e 





So the conversation ran on between two schoolmates 
who were walking just ahead of me. Ah, how those 
words, “‘He gets drunk,” kept ringing in my ears! 
Possessed of a noble manhood and a glorious intellect; 
blessed with the best and greatest of God’s gifts; hav- 
ing the love and approbation of teachers; admired and 
looked up to by associates; the pride and hope of a 
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fond father, intertwined in the heart and life of a doting 
mother, united in close and tender bonds with brothers 
and sisters; holding in his hand the honor and good 
name of the institution with which he is connected; of 
the society in which he mingles, and yet—‘‘gets drunk !”” 
Ags a natural consequence, the young man who drinks 
will geverally blight the manhood that is within him; 
change to curses the blessings that are upon him; 
bring to the dust whatever high-born aspirations, what- 
ever longings for greatness, glory and immortality may 
be his; put out the brightness of their future in the 
darkness of disappointment, pain and sorrow; bring 
shame and reproach upon brothers and sisters; tram- 
ple upon the love and confidence of fellows; shut him- 
self out from all goodness, purity, usefulness and hap- 
mage blot out the image of God that is stamped upon 
im, and drag himself down lower than the brutes. 
Aye, 80 surely does he shut himself out from heaven 
as “he gets drunk!’’ 





MARRY A GENTLEMAN. 

Not afew complain of the miseries of married life. 
They forget that they enjoy as much happiness as their 
natures would have procured in any other condition. 
Even ambition cannot jump a man over his limitations. 
The married life is one in which both husband and wife 
should heed this maxim: ‘Happiness grows at ourown 
firesides, and is not to be picked in strangers’ gardens.” 
If they don’t, they will be apt to see the point of the 
following humorous stanza: 


“My dear, what makes you always yawn?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone, 

“Is home so dull and dreary ?” 

“Not so, my love,” he said. “Not so; 
But man and wife are one, you know; 

And when alone I’m weary!” 


A writer in Woman at Work advises girls, if they 
would be happy in the married life, to marry a gentle- 
man. He thus defines what he means by the term: 


A true gentleman is generous and unselfish. He re- 
gards another’s happiness and welfare as well as his own. 
‘You will see the trait running through all his actions. A 
man who is a bear at home among his sisters and dis- 
courteous to his mother is just the man to avoid when 
you conie to the great question which is to be answered 
yes or no. 
A man may be ever so rustic in his early surround- 
ings, if he is a true gentleman he will not bring a blush 
to — cheek in any society by his absurd behavior. 
There is an instinctive politeness inherent in such a 
character, which everywhere commands respect and 
makes its owner pass for what he is—one of nature’s 
noblemen. 
Do not despair, girls; there are such men still in the 
world. You need not all die old maids, But wait until 
the princes pass by. No harm in a delay. 
You will not be apt to find him in the ball-room, and I 
know he will never be seen walking up from the liquor- 
saloon. Nor is he a champion billiard-player. 
He has not had time to become a‘‘champion,” for he 
has had too much honest, earnest work to do in the 
world. I have always observed that these ‘‘champions” 


Be very wary in choosing, girls, when so much is at 
stake. Do not mistake a passing wn for undying 
love. Marrying in haste rarely ends well. 





——___+@>- 
UGLINESS AS A PEACEMAKER. 
A writer in the New York Ledger tells a good story 
about the duelists who were made friends by their 
homely faces : 


Monsieur de Langerie and M. de Montande were both 
noted for their ugliness of face. From some cause, 
De Montande challenged the other to fight a duel, which 
challenge was promptly accepted; time and place ap- 
pointed, and weapons named. 

Arrived upon the grounds, and ready for the combat, 
—swords had been the weapons chosen,—M. de Lan- 
gerie had looked sharply into his antagonist’s face, and 
started back a pace, at the same time dropping the 
point of his sword. 

“Upon my honor, monsieur, I cannot fight with 
ou! 


“How!” cried the 
Are you in earnest? 

“Tam. I cannot fight you!’ 
‘You insult me anew, monsieur. You have accepted 
my challenge, and now you refuse me satisfaction.’ 
“No, I will not refuse you satisfaction. I would rath- 
er ask your pardon than fight you.” 

“But, monsieur, what means it? Why are you un- 
willing to fight me?” 

“Ah! you will be offended if I tell you.” 

“T will not. I swear it!” 

‘*Well, then, the reason is this: I believe I am by far 
the better swordsman of the two; and if we fight, you 
will be killed; and do you not see—that will leave me 
the ugliest-looking man in the kingdom!” 

De Montande appreciated the point, and burst into a 
hearty laugh; whereupon they shook hands and re- 
mained fast friends ever after. 


other, in amazement. “Not fight! 


~~ 
> 


“NOT VERY.” 

Our “‘not much,” a very emphatic negative with a half- 
slangy sound, seems to be quite capable of translation 
into Arabic—to the full appreciation of the natives. 


An English lady, travelling in the Euphrates valley, 
during the Turco-Russian War, thus mentions meeting 
a party of Arab laborers near ka: 

‘he women, who were driving donkeys before them 
loaded with brushwood, and looking at a distance like 
| porcupines, stopped us to ask news of the war. 

“El Sultan mansir ?” (‘Is the Sultan victorious ?’’) 

“ Shuéya,” we answered (‘Not very); and they 
burst into roars of laughter. 

This was when Suli (the drag ) was out of 
hearing, or we would have said “‘Jnshillah,”’ the proper 
way of turning an indiscreet question. 


——+oo—__—__—_ 
A SIMPLE REMEDY. 
It will pay to paste this into the recipe-book. The 
practical and easy expedient suggested in it has already 
been of great value to such as are susceptible of ivy- 
poisoning. 


A simple poultice of crushed bean-leaves applied to 
the inflamed skin will immediately and thoroughly re- 
move the activity of the poison that is so distressing and 
persistent. It is moreover claimed that any vegetable 

isoning whatever, not excepting that of the violent 

jogwood, will yield to this easily procured remedy.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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A TRAMP with some combs for sale was slinkin 
to the side door of a house, but the dog came round the 
corner and seized hold of the tail of his coat. The man 
was skulking out when the owner of the house, a Ger- 
man, came and asked, ‘“‘Did dose dog bide you : 

has didn’t bite me, but he tore my coat,’’ was the re- 
4 vy t friend, excuse dose dog if he didn’t bide 
you. He ish a young dog now, but by-and-by he shall 
take hold of some tramps and eat dere bones right out 


up 





None;"’ 


acre, with _— and pleasure. 
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Bumerous engravings, will be 
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to any adult person calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a dis- 
tance from our offices. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
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Makesa perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
Better than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, 
and lies straight, Folded or opened instantly. Self- 
fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cot- 
camp-meetings, sportsmen, ete. Good for the 

lawn, piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid 
for invalids or children. Sent on receipt of price, or 
Cc. 0. ‘or 50 cents extra, with order, I will pre- 
ressage to any railroad station east of Missis- 


pay on 
Spot iver, and North of Mason and Dixon's Line. For 
75 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. Send for 
circulars of easy and reclining chairs for summer use. 
HERMON W, Lapp, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 78 Bowery, 
New York; 927 Arch St., Phila. Send for Circulars, 





WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE 10-MORROW ? 
POOL'S SIGNAL SERVICE BAROMETER 


Or STORM.GLASS and THERMOMETER Combined, 
WILL TELL You! 
It will detect and indicate 


in advance. It will tell 
what kind of storm is ap- 
proaching, and from what 
direction—-invaluable to 
navigators. Farmers 
can plan their work ac- 
cording to its predictions. 
Saves 60 times its cost in 
asingle seuson. Has an 
accurate thermometer at- 


great 

WEATHER INDICATOR 

is endorsed by the most 

eminent Physicians, Pro- 

fessors,andScientific men 
of the day to be the 

BEST IN THE WORLD! 


The Thermometer and 


a beauti 
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IS THE ONLY RELIABLE 


CLEANER and POLISHER 


Of NICKEL and SILVER PLATE, 
BRASS, COPPER, PLATE GLASS, Ete. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

H. K. and F, B, THURBER & CO., Agents, 

NEW YORK. 


if + ing them. A (rial ill con- 
| ui, vince you. Orderat once, 


Send for Circular and terms. Address 
OSWEGO THERMOMETER WORKS, 
(Largest establishment of the kind in the world), 
Oswego, Oswego County, N.Y. 

Write your Post Office. County and State plainly,and remit by 
money-order, draft on New York or registered letter, at our risk. 
BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 

None genuine without our Trade Mark, and 8: 
. A. Pook, on back of Instrument, as below: 
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Every instrument warranted Perfect and Reliable, 
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of Instrument : Length 934 inches, width 314 inches 

f you are not satisfied on receiving the instrument, 
return it at once and we will refund your money. 
Please state where you saw our adve. ent. 
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These articles are spe- 
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Complaints, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
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Malaria, Impaired Circula= 
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DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET 
DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC GIRDLE » 


ppy thought Dr. SCOTT, of London, inventor of the celebrated Electric Brushes, has adapted 

yo-Magnetism £0 Ladies’ Corsets and Gentlemen's Girdles, thus bringing this wonderful curative 

A yo of every person. ‘l'‘hey should be tried at once by those suffering Jrom any bodily 
atimon , ani who 


WARD OFF AND CURE DISEASE, 


Preserve good health, retain and Improve the elegance of the figure, should give them an 
that electric treatment makes the muscles and tissues more 
plastic and yielding, and it is argued from this that Ladies who wear these corsets will h 
difficulty in moulding the figure to any desired form, without tight laci 
to extreme fatness or leanness is n disease which, in most cases, these articles wi 


netods which closely resemble the usual steel busks and ribs. By this means he is able to bring the mag- 
netic power into constant contact with 


Professional men affirm that 
there is hardly a disease which 
Electricity and Magnetism will 
not benefit or cure. 


Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of N. Y., 


late Surgeon-Gen. of the U.S., 
an eminent authority, publishes 
almost miraculous cures made 
by him with these agencies. 


will send either the Corset or Girdle, on trial, postpaid. on receipt of $3.00, 
will be returned if not as represented. Be careful to seud exact size of wuist, 


guarantee safe delivery. We will send it by express, C. O.D., at 


expense, with privilege of examination—but expressage adds considerably to your cost. Or request your 
nearest Drug, Dry Goods or Fancy Store to obtain one for you. Be care. =f or you wil! be imposed upon by 
some tmit: sure that Dr. Scott 
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organs, and yet preserve that symmetry and lightness 
so desirableina goud corset orgirdie. Being made with 
better material and workmanship than any corset sold, 
they will outwear three of those commonly used. Al- 
ware doing good, never barm, there is no shock or sen- 
sation whatever felt in wearing them. T 
the same quality. 8 
white, fine in texture, beautifully embroidered and 
trimmed. Their power cun a'ways be tested by a silver 
compass which accompanies euch corset and girdle. 
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The Electric Girdle for Gentlemen. It is a long felt 
want, possessing wonderful curative powers and. life- 
giving properties. The debilitated particularly should 
wear them at once, and those now enjoying robust 
health should also wear them as a preventative of 
disease. They brace up and invigorate the whole sys- 
tem, and their vitalizing influence is quickly felt, 
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“*and prevent disease.’* 
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For the Companion, 
IN JUNE. 

What tender hues the blue skies wear, 

And lustrous are the sunsets now; 
Each hasting cloud how light and fair, 

What glory gilds the mountain’s brow! 
Anamber warmth precedes the dawn, 
The purple lilacs scent the lawn, 

Vhile mists of gold 
Are slowly rolled 

On zephyr’s breath through peopled air, 
By brook or glen, with voice or pen, 
We sing of blessings manifold. 


The gayest song-bird hither comes, 

The wood-thrush haunts the piny hills 
There the sap-sucker lightly drums, 

The white doves coo beside the mill; 
And dainty small vine-meshes throw 
Green tendrils where the roses glow, 

*T'ween sun and shower, 
Fach passing hour, 
On breezy downs the wild bee hums; 
And straying free, in merry glee 
We sing of bird, of bee, and flower, 
———_—__~+or-- — 
For the Companion, 
A MOTHER’S INTUITION, 

Women see clearer than men, and a mother’s intuitions 
are often wiser than her son’s reasoning. & 
always respect a mother’s “second sight,” 
would be to their advantage if they did. .A remarkable 
illustration of a mother’s intuition occurred in the life 
of Lord Brougham. 

The greatest political victory of his public career was 
his election to represent the great county of York in 
the House of Commons. 
of fatigue of mind and body. 
in court, and then throwing off wig and gown, speak 
to the electors in the court-yard. 
court, resuming wig and gown, and picking up from 


ns don’t 
though it 


It was gained at the expense 
He would address a jury 
Re-entering the 
the junior counsel a notion of all that had passed in his 
absence, he would argue the case as if he had thought 
of nothing else. 

When the poll showed that he was elected, it was the 
proudest moment of his life. As plain Harry Brougham, 
But he suffered 
He 


he was England’s greatest Commoner. 
his ambition for a title and a place to sway him. 


accepted the seat on the woolsack and became Lord | 


Chancellor. 

Like a good son, on receiving the great seal, he vis 
ited his venerable mother, and knecling before her, 
asked her blessing on the Lord Chancellor. The old lady 
was proud of her son’s abilities and distinction, but she 
saw that his place of power was in the House of Com- 
mons, 

“My dear Harry, 
embraced the member for Yorkshire; 
mighty bless you.” 

Her preference was prophetic. He never led in the 
House of Lords as he had in the House of Commons, 

4+@ 
MR. MAGINLEY’S FALSE TOOTH. 

The Christian at Work thus illustrates the fact that 
unskilful improvements are sometimes painful. The 
facts relating to Mr. Maginley’s false tooth are as fol 
lows: 

He purchased the tooth, a front one, about two weeks 
ago, and every one in his family, as well as the neigh- 
bors, said it improved his personal appearance so much 
that he seemed like a different man. 

Mr. Maginley was not a little proud of the impression 
made by his tooth, but at the same time it annoyed him 
#0 much in getting accustomed to it that his oecasional 
fits of joy were not infrequently offset by mental pain. 

In the first place he couldn’t bite on it with anything 
bearing the slightest approach to confidence; and when 
his dinner-bell would ring, he would sit down at the 
table, then suddenly get up, take out his tooth, lay iton 
the chair and go on with his dinner in peace. 

When he would go out to take a walk he would al- 
ways carry his artificial tooth in his hip-pocket, and if 
he happened to see any one coming whom he knew he 
would suddenly drive his hand down, fish up the 
tooth and have it in its place,in a jiffy. 

One day he had a cake of shaving-soap in the same 
pocket, and asit was avery warm day, the soap became 
rather greasy and worked through the paper containing 
it and upon the plate of the tooth. 

Mr. Maginley suddenly discovered the squire’s wife 
with whom he was going to trade a horse, coming, and 
she was 80 close that he hadn’t time to wipe the grinder 
off before inserting it. 

“Good-morning,” exclaimed the lady, pleasantly. 

“Good-morning,” replied Mr. Maginley, making a 
strange facial contortion as the soap worked into his pal- 
ate. “I think I'll be around to see the squire to-night.” 

The wife of that judicial functionary noticed the pe- 
culiar gyrations of his jaw, and being a very suspicious 
woman, imagined he was making faces at her. 

They talked on, however, and he became worse, the 
pain he was undergoing being indescribable. 

“Don’t make none of your faces at me, you mean old 
swamp-rat!”” screamed the squire’s wife in a sudden 
ecstasy of rage. 

In a wild endeavor to satisfy her that he was not try- 
ing to trifle with her, he suddenly made a face that 
seemed like consolidated grins, and the squire’s wife 
burst forth full of the fury of an irritated woman,— 

I just guess 1 wouldn’t make fun of a respectable 
woman, if my wife wore second-hand clothes made over, 
and had a habit of borrowing flat-irons and preserve- 
kettles all the time, and never returning them till threat- 
ened with arrest.”’ 

Mr. Maginley was astonished at this revelation, and 
was about to explain, but a terrific drawing up of the 
mouth that almost lifted his eyes out of their sockets, 
got the start of his speech; and in another instant a 
gingham umbrella came down on his hat with a force 
that drove it completely over his eyes. 

And the squire’s wife walked off with all the dignity 
she could summon. 


” she said, “I would rather have 


but God Al 
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CAUGHT BY A CLAM. 

Clam-fishing around the atolls of the Polynesian 
archipelago (where these mollusks grow so large that 
one of their shells would make a baby’s cradle) is no 
mere sport even for men. 

But we are told by one who has ‘been there’”’ that 
diving for clams generally falls to the share of the 
women; and many a one has met her doom from get- 
ting nipped by the ponderous dentated shell, and so 
held prisoner in the depths, never to rise again. 

I heard several horrible stories on the subject in 
Fiji, and here new ones were added to the list. Quite 
recently, a poor fellow fishing on one of the Paumotu 
atolls dived to the bottom of the lagoon, feeling for 
ge oysters, when he unluckily slipped the fingers of 
vis left hand in a gaping clam-shell, which instantly 
closed and held him as in a vise: 


| 


a hole in the coral, so that it was 
impossible to reach the “‘byssus’’ by which it was held 
fast. ‘The wretched man, in agony of mind and body, 
severed his own fingers with his knife and rose to the 
surface, having indeed escaped drowning, but being 
maimed for life. 


The shell lay in 


2 
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MAJOR ANDRE’S HANDKERCHIEF. 

History is doubtless more reliable than the traditions 
of an age or events handed down from father to son; 
but it is not half so graphic. A specimen of the many 
little circumstantial reminiscences of the Revolution, 
still uncrystallized into literature, may be found in the 
following by an old New England farmer story-teller 
in the Century: 

“Uncle Jim fit in the Revolution, and Brother Enos, 
he that lives in Ferrisburg, hez his canteen that some o 
the ginerals hev took asip outof. . . . Uncle Jim he 
was one o’ them that was app’inted to guard Major An- 
dre to the scaffold, an’ he stood by the steps ez the poor 
young man went up. And Andre he let his handker- 
chief fall an’ Uncie Jim handed it up; but he didn’t 
take no notice, an’ so he kept it, an’ used to show it to 
us children sometimes when we was over to his house, 
an’ tell about it. : 

“Well, well! It was (oo bad. Ie was as fine a young 
man, uncle said, as ever he see, an’ everyone felt it 
went against ’em; and Uncle Jim said he looked over 
to where Washington stood an’ the tears was jest drop- 
pin’ down his face. An’ uncle allus said he believed 
that Gineral Washington was a feelin’ man.”’ 





~ +r 
LET’S FEED HIM. 

There is arich relish in this anecdote, showing the 
sympathy of noble muscle for noble brain—both of 
which the world abundantly needs: 


The Hon. A. H. Stephens was once making an elo- 
quent speech in Georgia, when among his listeners ap- 
peared Mr. Gentry, of ‘Tennessee. : 

Delighted with the speech, but moved with pity for 
the lean, sallow, half-starved appearance of the invalid 
speaker, the sturdy ‘Tennesseean exclaimed,— 

“Let's catch him and take him to the mountains, and 


feed him and save him for his country and humanity!” 


- 4+@r 
FAITH IN THE TIN ROOSTER, 


'T'wo old ladies were sitting before the fire engaged in 





silent thought. Finally one of them arose, went to 


}the window, and scanning the appearances of nature 


outside, said, “Betsy, I believe it’s going to rain.” 

“No such thing,” returned the other; ‘the sun’s 
shining and there’s not a cloud to be seen.” ; 

“Can't help that,”? resumed her companion; ‘the tin 
rooster on Squire Gilbert’s barn is p’intin’ straight 
toward the east, and that’s a sure sign of storm.”’ 

Betsy turned as she said this, and looking her square 
in the face with a conservative expression, exclaimed, 
“Lor sakes, Jane, how can you be so superstitious!” — 
Brooklyn Eagle. 














Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is useful in dyspepsia. It gives the stomach tone and 
imparts vigor to the whole system. (Com. 


rs aa 
Good Advice. 

Instead of buying a cheap Organ, of inferior make, that 

will be useless in a few weeks, pay a little more and get 





a CARPENTER ORGAN that will last a lifetime. The 
BEST is always the cheapest. (Com. 





STAMPS! ll5var., 2 
je.—-EDWARDS, PEEKE 
VOREIGN STAMP 
7eents. FRANK FE, a 
IOOLarscFancy AdvertisingCards,all dif ren 
for ten 3e, stainps. CARD WORKS, Montpelier, Vt 
Sun oil Stoves. _ | Agents Wanted. Send Postal and 
Singer Machines, | receive free our Encyclopedia. 
Giant Car Movers. | U. 8. Foundry Co., Chicago. 
manufactured at 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN, Wamtnsta se at 


is the best. See advertisement next week, 


5e.: Ovar., l0e.; 35 var., 


& Co, Chicago, IIL. 





FORFIG 


T. S._125 well mixed and List for 
THORP, Norwich, N.Y. 











AIDEN’S VOW and 75 other Songs WITH MUSIC, 
all for 12 ets,, 100 Autograph Album Selections,3 cts, 
L.. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston,Mass. 


Agents Wanted. 


ic a S.M.SPENCER 
Sells rapidly. C248: 50: Wash’n Bt. 
Particulars free o (= Boston, Mass. 


~ Ova RI ETI ES.—Chromos,Floral and Comic 
” Cards and sample of 8-page paper for card collec- 
tors, Send 6 cents to “ The Card Collector,” Rockford, Ll. 


AGENTS Piorirsl Household Articles. 
CARDS! 


Send two 3c. stamps to Charles Tollner, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., fora new set oflargeChromo Cards, 
and Catalogue of latest designs published. 





and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
30 days. Refer to 1000 patients cured in 
allparts. Dr. MARSH, Quincy, Mich. 

















Hires’Improved Root Beer 
Package 25 cts. Makes 5gallons of adelicious, strength- 
ening and wholesome Drink, Sold by druggists, or sent 
to any address on reecipt of 25 ets. Address 


CHARLES E. HIRES, 48 N, Del. Ave.,Philadelphia,Pa. 











Deir Cards, Labels, 
Print. &Your Owns ties 
- YF i 13 other sizes. For business, pleas- 






ure, old or young. Everything easy 
by printed instructions. Send 2 
stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 


Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


ORSTED CROSS-STITCH_ PATTERNS.— 
A book of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. 
Borders, Corners, F $ tirds, Animals, Pansies, 
Stork, Roses, f er, Comic Designs, 8 Alpha- 
bets, etc., for Be y Patterns, l0c, All for 0c. Send 
3c. Stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 
The cheapest, most Durable and Best-Look- 
ing Shoe worn, Thoroughly water-proof. 
ForMiners, Brewers, Dyers. Butchers, 
Farmers, and Laborers of all kinds,it is 
without an equal. Send stamp 
for circular and price-list. 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass, 


CHROMO | erst: BARGauS® Gnome! Siete 
CARDS. | 


SelfInker $ 
















Cards, all different, sent for 55 cents 


in stamps. 

BIRMINGHAM BROS.., Stationers, 

113 Dearborn St., Chicago, IL. 
OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK, 

Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 50 
Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 
designs complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- 
ferent bright colored tints, &c. Price by mail, postepal 
cents. Address AETNA CARD Co,, 119 Fulton St., N.Y. 


somest and safest car- 
riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 


@ sunken panel, in which is se- 
cured a plating of ichly 
moulded Durability war- 
ranted. Illustrated circular free, 

ACTURING Co, Boston, Masa. 








_ ‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











JUNE 22, 1882, 








wend $1.5 for sample doz. unmounted cabinet size pho- 
tographs forArt Albums, and catalog’s of 3700subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPHIC CO,, 338 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


CAUTION! 





~ At POULTRY BOOK. 


How to make Poultry Pay on a large or small scale, 
By a successful poultryman. only. 10 cents. 
Address E. H. LIBBY, Chicago, Il. 
NE _ ELEGANT IMPORTED BIRTHDAY 
CARD, 10c.; 2 beautiful Scripture Text Cards, 10c. ; 
5 Reward Cards, 10c.; 10 unique tinted EM Cards, le. 
The above, with a handsomely-fringed Birthday Card, 
for 45 one-cent stamps. 








F. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
For five 3c. stamps we 
will send 10 receipts for 


Amateurs Attention! #3: 2:3 

. Id curs Ell 0 - ae Varnish, Stains, 
Glue, etc., one sample box Ivory Polish, and our new 
Catalogue of Scroll Sawyer’s ond Artists’ Materials, 


Photographic Outfits, etc., etc. & MERTON, 
159 & 161 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


. ’ PENSION For SOLDIERS, 


1 widows, fathers, mothers or 
6 children. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
\ for loss of finger, toe, eye or rupture, varicose veins 
D sided anteet NCE ARE aed HO 
oldiers entitled to IN c. and BOUNT 
PATENTS procured for inventors. § 
land warrants procured, bought and sold. Soldiers 
and heirs apply for your rights at once. Send 2 
stamps for Pension and Bounty Laws, Blanks and 
Instructions. Fees fixed by law. We can refer to 
thousands of Pensioners and Clients. Address 
. M. Getston & Oo., U. S.. Claim Atty’s. 
k Box 725, Washington, D. C. 


SUPERIORITY PROVED 
THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 
—LIGHT — RUNNING — 


























Perfect in every particular. 200,000 sold yearly. 


NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ius., Orange, Mass., or Atlanta, Ga. | 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cents, 
and two 3c, stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Winter- 
Green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. E. Botanic De- 
pot, 245 Fashington Street, Boston. 

GEO. - SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


OK'S *FE5s 


> 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 444. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE MOST POPULAR PENS IN USE. 
12 PENS MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John Street, New York. 


Music Books by American Composers. 


fq ($2.00) isa new Grand Opera, just out. 
Zenobia It is by S. G. PRAT 


Don Munio dae Crusades. 
46th Psalm (80 cents) by BUCK. 


Is a favorite. 
Joseph’s Bondage ny cifaDwwicx. 
Belshazzar By BUSTERFIELD. 


Are two sacred Cantatas introducing, the one Egyp- 
tian, and the other Babylonian scenes. ‘ 


New Flower Queen py ako°S"Roor. 
Picnic By THOMAS. 


Two Cantatas which are most appropriate to the 
flower and excursion season. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 














FSTERBRO 
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ATE REM i 
J.Estey X Co. FS 
Brattleboro Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descriptions of many ele- 


t and varied styles sent free. 


10 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
608 Washington Street, Boston. 
ATEETH PRESERVER 


AN And BREATH PURIFIER, 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every rson 
who has ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 
breath, and both are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 
samic SOZODONT. 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


ASTORIA | 








An Article that is at once 





Unprincinied persons desiring to deceive the pub. 


lic with their imitations, usually copy 


1. The FLASK-shaped Bottle. 

fl. The BLUE Wrapper. 

Hil. The general style of steel engraved Trade- 
Mark LABEL adopted 1858, for BROWN’S 
GENUINE GINGER. 

The additional Trade-Mark in Red, White and 


Black, was adopted Jan. 1, 1881, to meet 
just such FRAUDS. 

Belowis a fac-simile of Wrapped Bottle (reduced!) 
of Frederick Brown’s Ginger. 














li LABORATORY Mi 
». Cor-6F. Fil h& Chestriut Sts 
PHILADELPHIA Ns 
Dose-tor a grown persove: a: 4 
fora Child 10107? years old, —— 
and for a child 210 Fycars wd,15t0 20 div, 
1| 2 begiven in Sugar and Water. 
————— 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers and General Dealers 
In all parts of the world. 
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A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman. 


ym fo #4, Lo 
4 Lilia; Liachdearen 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedv 


For .all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


IT IS A BREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

tw It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 

s@” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 29 
It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 

t®” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 2? 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured f: its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue. 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
inthe form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as shove. Mention this paper. 





No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PI 3. They cure constipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 


t2” Sold by all Druggists. 228 


KIDNEY-WORT _ 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
ry as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
ualled the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a cure. 
hatever the cause, however obstinate the case, 
this remedy will overcome it. 
PILES THIS distressing complaint 
* is very apt to be complicated 
with Constipation. Kidney- Wort strengthens 
the weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 
of Piles, even when physicians and medicines 
have before failed. 


&™ If you have either of these troubles 
PRICE $1. | USE| Druggists Sell 


ULS. 








TRADE 
ware 








Acts at the Same Time on 
Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 


























“Pleasant, Harmless, and . 
Wonderfully Efficacious.”’ 





| KIDNEY-WORT [ 
OM Rliareae Complaints pL ee 


are immensely strengthened by the use of Dr. 
Pierce’s * Favorite Prescription,” which cures al eres 





ya ema and gives tene to the system. 











